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GREAT WORK Cheapest the Market. 


MeNALLY’S 


(NEW EDITION.) 
Dr. ALLEN, in “ The School Journal” of Nov. 6, thus speaks of Rosen- : 
kranz’s “Philosophy of Education” (Volume L., International Hdu- 
Revised and Enlarged by 


cation Series), just published by D. AprrpLeton & Co.: 
JAMES MONTEITH and T. FROST. 


$2.50 per year, in advance, 
Price. { Single copies, 6 cts. 


“ Rosenkranz has been an educational classic for several years, 


but in its present arrangement, under the editorship of Dr. Harris, it} With anecdotal and historical foot-notes full of instruction and entertainment, giving 
a connected 


is offered to American teachers in an improved form. It presents 
GEOGRAPHY OUTSIDE THE TEXTBOOK. 


to us what no other book gives; namely, a complete outline of the 


142 pages, 35 steel plate maps, quarto. Price for examination, $1.00. (Reduced 
from $1.30.) 


: rae : . (3° Teachers wanting a low-priced Textbook for advanced grades cannot find a 
convinced that Rosenkranz has presented its principles in a Convin-| cheaper and more acceptable book than the new “McNay.” Address 


ae A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York City. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. Cuicaco. ATLANTA. San FRANCISCO. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


philosophy of education. Those who say there is no science of 


education should give this book a careful study, for they will be 


ATE A MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


Most Useful Aids in Class Instruction in Geography. 
Smith S) Primer of Phy siology and Hy glene These beautiful maps, designed by the late eminent American scientist, M. F. 


. yee : Maury, draughted by a ch her of d skill and intelligence, en- 
Smith’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene) cave in the best style of lithographic art, and adapted to accompany any textbook 


Were unanimously adopted Oct. 19th, 1886, by the STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION of geography ’ have the following characteristic features : 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA for EXCLUSIVE USE in the Public Schools of that State. 1.—Natural and political peculiarities in bold delineation. 
2.—The great water-sheds and river drainage systems shown. 


4.—The profile sections of elevation of North America and South America, on cor- 


rectly proportioned scale of elevation and length. 
5.— Price Low: $10 for full set of eight maps. Size 26x34 inches; except map of United 


Just Pusuisnep, THE PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE, with the Essentials of Anatomy and Physi- 
Ezra M. Hunt, A.M., M.D., Se.D., See’y State Board of Health, N. J.; Instructor in States, which is 30 x 48 inches. 


ology. B M. 
Hygiene in State Examiuation, 90 Wer full parcieulare concerning the maps, and conecrning Manry’s Geographics aud 
terms for int uction, a ress 
«149 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Pub’ts, 258 New UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


STONFY’S HISTORY 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. Specimen copy sent on receipt of 50 cents. ' Adopted in the best schools, 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Mary Livermore is after the noto- (<= If your stationer does not keep 
riously prurient romancing “Ouida” Dixon’s Pencils,” 
with a sharp stick, gilded “‘ Dixon’s send 16 cts. for samples worth double 
American Graphite, S. M.”’ the money. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, eondensed list 
of 32 pages free. 

Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
CULLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a specialty 
weat in manufacture. 


QUEEN & CO. 


PHILA., 


Physical « Chemical 


School 


Price Lists on application. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. 


Supply and Publishing Co. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


- - - + Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


AGENTS. 


J. B. Liprprncorr Co,, 


G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
THE SCHOOL SuPPLY & Pups. Co.. 
36 Bond Street, New York. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


APPARATUS. 
Mention this Journal. 


°2 oF 
he 


PIANOS, 


Decker Bros. Pianos, 


ANTERN SLIDE 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 
FOP CFUGRAPH 


SOLAR CAMERA: 


TTERNS FOR MAPS ~— CIRCULAR FREE 
TE MAL SC RCESTER 


4AS.F ADAMS, sTATE NORMAL SCHO 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED Own anny | ps revealing the secret 


history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. H. THomp- 
SON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Bos 


One Lady Agent 


Or gentleman wanted,in each town in U. 8. to canvass 
for a beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in 
its 12th year; $150 a year with splendid premiums 
to every subscriber. An experienced canvasser can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week. Any smart man or 
woman can do well. For sample copies and Agents’ 
Circular, address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


in every town for ** MeClellan’s 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED (or 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


and Women. $100 
Distance no hindrance 
eights. Write for circulars to 


& Martford, Conan. 


five Eztra Terms and Pay 
WORTHINGTON 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 

factory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete. 
application. 


Descriptions and prices on 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


686 Broadway, New Werk, 
Washingten St., Beeston. 


{ AH ANDREWS & CO. } 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’1 School Furnishers, 
THE CELEBRATED GLoBEs, 
“TRIUMPH ” 
BLACK BOARDS, 
“PARAGON ” DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT aud 


GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circalars 


Arch &t., Philadelphia. 
195 Wabash Ave., Uhicage. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich 1, 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


Catalegue of Physical Instruments 

= Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. 

Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Moeodeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
for High Schools and 


UES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


— 


Gi LLOTT'S, 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, Gi 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES = 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


CHEAP. 


SIMPL 


NEW, 


"OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
<8 Springfield, Mass. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its i 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an 
press & P. O. aduress. 


161 Pearl st. 


BUCKEYE GeLL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


WARRANTED, Catal sent 
VANDUZEN & a 


| 


It is impossible to overestimate the value of warm 
feet at this season of the year. Thousands of valu- 
able lives are sacrificed every year in consequence of 
damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the people of our 
land. Could we make the world know how valuable 
our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
warm, genial glow through the feet and limbs, none 
would be without them. These insoles warm the 
whole body. keep the vital forces up, magnetize the 
iron in the blood, and cause a feeling of warmth and 
comfort over the whole body. If no other result was 
produced than to insulate the body from the wet, 
cold earth, the insoles would be invaluable, In many 
cases the Insoles alone will cure Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, and Swelling of the Limbs. $1.00 a pair, or 
three pairs for $2.00, to any address by mail. Send 
stamps or currency in letter, stating the size of boot 
or shoe, and we will send free by mail to 7 part of 
the world. Send for our book. “A PLAIN ROAD TO 
HEALTH.” Free to any address. 


CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
No. 6 Central Musie Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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Warranted for Five Years, 


Easy Terms, Cash or Instalments. 
ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE, 


ESTEYORGANOD., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
HORTHAND 


Unequaled. 


For the relief and cure of all disvases 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels, the value of Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills cannot be overestimated. ‘This 
remedy is also unrivaled in curing 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic affections. 


For ees the Stomach, Bowels, 
and Liver in good working order, I have 
never found any medicine equal to 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. I always use 
this remedy when occasion requires. — 
Randolph Morse, Lynchburg, Va. 


About five years since, my son became 
a cripple from Rheumatism. His joints 
and limbs were drawn out of shape by 
the excruciating pain, and his general 
health was very much impaired. Medi- 
cines did not reach his case until he 
commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, three 
boxes of which cured him. He is now 
as free from the complaint as if he had 
never had it, and his distorted limbs 
have recovered their shape and pliancy, 
— William White, Lebanon, Pa. 


After suffering, for months, from dis- 
orders of the Stomach and Liver, I took 
Ayer’s Pills. Three boxes cured me. — 
A. J. Pickthall, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Bold by all Druggiste ona Dealers in Medicine. 


ALL TEAGHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 
pages. 

rice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 
We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers in the departments of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Elocution, Music, 
and Kindergarten ; can supply competent persons to 
play the organ atchurch. Constant accession of new 
members for — department of instruction. 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers. 


Who have had norma! training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 
HIRAM JUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


A first-class experienced, professional male teacher, 
to take charge of a private school in Western Ken- 
tucky, which pays from $100 to $125 per month. $200 


capital required. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
> N. E. Bureau of Fducation, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
ferred. to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, 


Ten or twelve lady teachers, to go, about the first of 
January, 1887, as a colony, to a healthy and pleasant 
locality in. the South, and to take onree of the colored 
schools of a given county. Here is a fine opportunity 
for those who would spend the winter in a mild cli- 
mate, and make themselves useful in that important 
and interesting field of labor. For full particulars 
inquire of HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Bosto 


WANTED, 
In the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., a thoroughly educated 
and experienced (colored) woman, to act as Principal 
in a colored school of 100 pupils, primary and graim- 
mar grade. This is a desirabie position for the right 
person. Apply at once, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Edneation, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


The undersigned offers one of the best Boys’ Board- 
ding Schools, in one of the best localities in New Evg- 
land. Five acres of lawn and garden, excellent 
building with furnished rooms, school library, —a@ 
full outfit, with the good will of a well established 


school, included, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


i L Instant relief. Final cure and never 

knife. 

e 


wo an 
O. VICKERY, Augusta, 5361 
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By John B, Gough. 
His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, bumor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
Py and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN Als- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wante 
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THE TRUE KING. 


BY E. E. ARMES, FITCHBURG, MASS, 


* There goes the king ! 
Long live the king!” 


He dwells within no palace, 
And he wears no jeweled crown, 
No abject subjects writhe in fear 
Before his dreaded frown; 

But never king upon his throne 
Can ever hope to win 

One half the love and honor 
That is accorded him. 


Wherever wrong is rampant 

Or misery doth abound, 
Wherever help is needed, 

There he is always found ; 

He counts each man bis brother, 
Without regard to creed, 

And always strives to help him, 
By word, or look, or deed. 


No love of praise his acts inspires, 
No dream of gain or fame ; 

He simply calls it duty, 

And answers, —‘‘ In His name.’’ * 


* The watch-word of the Waldenses in the twelfth century. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE pay-day and term-end teacher must be banished 
from the fraternity —McLeod County (Minn.) Teacher. 


TRUE management of any recitation will make it just 
as exciting, and just as much fun as a base-ball game can 
possibly be.—Normal Exponent. 


Tue time is past when men and women are expected 
to “sit and sing themselves away to everlasting bliss.” 
It is useless to speculate on the comparative value of dif- 
ferent epochs through which the world has passed. This 
is the epoch of action.— Teachers’ Institute. 


Ir is no part of the teacher’s business to make things 
easy at the expense of thoroughness. It is a mistake if 
he thinks that the real and lasting regard of his pupil can 
be won in that way. Healthy boys and girls and young 
men and women, in school and college, do not want an 
easy time. They wish for work to do, and they enjoy 
work.— Prof. C. Thomas. 


Ir is a mistake to treat pupils as though they were 
anxious to violate the rules of the school. If you would 
make a villain of a man, treat him as though you thought 
him one. The law does not assume that any man is a 
criminal. But you must distinguish between blind confi- 
dence and a frank trust in those who have not proved 
unworthy.— The Practice of Education. 


Ler it be remembered and stated that no parent has 
the right to say that his child shall remain ignorant. He 
has no right to breed firebrands and death to the society 
of which he is a part, and to which he owes everything 
himself. Here is the foundation of the right of compul- 
sory education on the part of the state.—American Jour- 
nal of Education. 

However able a teacher may be naturally, there must 


be many directions in which he could profitably follow 
the example set by the great body of the profession ; and 


school meetings a bore, for example, and throwing all 
circulars of suggestions into the waste-basket.—G. A. 
Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 


A SYSTEM OF EDUCATION must have regard to the 
characteristics of the human mind as well as to the de- 
mands of practical life, and at the same time not forget- 
ting the interests of pure science. For this reason no 
fixed curriculum can be arranged which will answer all 
purposes, and yet, since mental development is the found- 
ation of all education, the system need not be so compli- 
cated as might at first be supposed. The problem be- 
fore the educator is very similar to that which faces the 
architect when he proposes to erect an edifice. Whatever 
may be the purpose for which the building is intended 
there are certain conditions requisite in all. There must 
be a good foundation, substantial walls, serviceable roof, 
and a suitable arrangement of rooms, furnished with 
proper conveniences.—/. I. D. Hinds, Ph. D., Lebanon, 
Conn. 


THE ART OF CONVERSING.—(III.) 


BY L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Professor in Boston University. 


The fourth rule is allied to the last-mentioned, and re- 
quires the converser to master the art of listening. There 
is a saying that “ good things find utterance in a genial at- 
mosphere.” Another way of expressing the same thought 
is, that good ears make indifferent tongues fluent. 


The reason, therefore, why many who converse are dull, 

is our fault, not theirs ; our bearing, because we have not 
learned the art of patiently listening, restrains and em- 
barrasses them. Were we more respectful and benevo- 
lent, the tongue of the one speaking would disentangle 
itself, and give us many treasures of head and heart. 
Hence, in conversing, we should never seem to feel to- 
ward the one speaking that we are perfectly acquainted 
with everything he is saying or can say: that kills his 
glow, and we shall shortly have for a companion a stick 
or a stone. 
Hence, also, when our inferiors are speaking, we should 
never put words into their lips. Start the mass of men ; 
then, while the glow and flow are upon them, preserve a 
dead silence ; you will shortly have poured into your ears 
all the best things they know. When you have given 
even an uneducated, if intelligent, man the impression 
that you have become his interested listener, he will give 
you valuable thoughts not found in your books and schools. 
With the utmost magnanimity we must tolerate occasional 
dullness, and learn to listen for profit, if not from princi- 
ple. The self-denial involved, or the discoveries made, 
will, at length, convert the hour’s talk into an hour charged 
at least with discipline, and perhaps with the most ser- 
viceable information. ‘ When man ceases not the ex- 
change of civilities,” says the Chinese proverb, “there is 
nothing he may not possess.” Wise, too, is the Turkish 
proverb: “ Many are ignorant through want of knowledge 
how to listen.”” When in doubt, therefore, one will do 
well to inquire the way of everybody he meets; for at 
least every other man, though in humble life, has a clew, 
or a cross-cut, or some item of information of which we 
are ignorant. 

Hence, in conversation, no suggestion for a young man 
is wiser than this: Learn to listen patiently, earnestly, 
and pleasantly to whoever addresses you, even when you 
find nothing in the discourse that is especially new or en- 
tertaining, if nothing vulgar or profane is said. 

At this point a practical suggestion is in place. It is, 
that success in talking with persons of humble degree de- 
pends upon the concealment of one’s purpose. Napoleon, 
Wellington, Beethoven, Burns, Scott, Washington Irving, 
Goethe, and others, that they might get a better knowl- 
edge of those they met, were wont to go into company 
and pass for nobodies. The common people, had they 


no teacher can expect to give satisfaction who blindly re- 
fuses to adopt the discoveries of others,—pronouncing 


known they were in the company of these distinguished 


men, would have been embarrassed and hushed to silence. 
Superior culture, therefore, should make strenuous efforts 
to conceal itself in the presence of the common people if 
it would be successful in learning their wit and wisdom. 
Sir Walter, in The Pirate, in the speech of Cleveland to 
Minna, illustrates this idea. After stating that his civil- 
ized ways made the nations hate him, Cleveland says, “I 
bargained with myself then that, since.I could not lay 
aside my superiority of intellect and education, I would 
do my best to disguise, and to sink in the rude seaman, all 
appearances of better feeling and better accomplishments.” 
In The Tamer Tamed of Beaumont and Fletcher, we 
read: “Go far and sparing, for you'll find it certain, the 
poorer and the baser you appear the more you'll look 
through still.” Upon this same ground Mr. Emerson’s 
suggestion is forceful: “There are advantages in the old 
hat and box-coat. I have heard that, through this coun- 
try, a certain respect is paid to good broadcloth; but 
dress makes a little restraint,—men will not commit them- 
selves. But the box coat is like wine: it unlocks the 
tongue, and men say what they think.” Emerson might 
have added, that a white necktie and coat buttoned to the 
chin, are as fatal as a bandage about the eyes of the cler- 


gyman if he would see and study to advantage human 
nature. 


The fifth important rule belongs to the ethics of con- 
versation, and is well stated by Swift: “Never say a 
thing which any of the company can reasonably wish had 
been left unsaid.” We may add, nor shall the speaker 
say anything that he shall afterward wish had been left 
unsaid. “ Better be sure than sorry,” says an old adage. 
The Chinese have a saying that an unlucky word dropped 
from the tongue cannot be drawn back by a coach and 
six horses. 

It is upon these grounds that an American author of 
note disparages joking in conversation. ‘ Beware of 
jokes,” he says ; “‘too much temperance cannot be used ; 
inestimable for sauce, but corrupting for food. We go 
away hollow and ashamed. As soon as the company give 
in to this enjoyment, we shall have no Olympus. True 
wit never made us laugh.” Another philosopher has re- 
marked, quaintly: ‘ Jokeing iz a risky bizzness; just for 
the sake ov a seckond klass joke menny a man haz lost a 


fust klass friend.” 
{To be continued.) 


SOME DANGEROUS METAPHORS. 


BY B. A. HINSDALE. 


Mr. James Currie, in his valuable Common School 
Education, very properly commends the teacher who 
magnifies his office. High views of duty stimulate labor 
to attain a high standard of excellence, and a profound 
conviction of the true dignity of his profession and work 
is a safeguard against the temptation to seek vulgar ap- 
plause by pursuing appearances rather than realities. He 
also points out the mischief flowing from exaggerated 
views of the functions of the school. Such views turn the 
attention of the teacher away from what is attainable to 
the impractical and delusive; failure to reach the over- 
lofty ideal brings disappointment ; and the faith that the 
school can do all will be succeeded by the doubt whether 
it can do anything, and conscientious labor will then be 
withheld. To determine what the school can do and 
should do, and what it cannot do and should not attempt 
to do, is a thing at once very desirable and very difficult. 

Mr. Currie’s main thought may be greatly expanded. 
There are the same tendencies to exalt and belittle edu- 
cation that there are to exalt and belittle the school. 
And this result is followed by the same results in the one 
case as in the other, only in a more striking degree. 
Looking upon the undoubted magnitude of the results 
achieved by training the minds and developing the char. 
acters of men, philosophers and educators have sometimes 
formed very exaggerated views of educational possibil- 


ities. Des Cartes, for example, said: “Sound under- 
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standing is the most widely diffused thing in all the 
world, and all differences between mind and mind spring 
from the fact that we conduct our thoughts over different 
routes.” Even the sober John Locke said: ‘“ Out of one 
hundred men, more than ninety are good or bad, useful 
or harmful to society, owing to the education they have 
received.” Helvetius is even more extravagant: “ All 
men are born equal and with equal faculties, and educa- 
tion alone produces a difference between them.” Such 
utterances as these are, perhaps, productive of some good ; 
but, like the famous saying commonly accorded to 
Fletcher of Saltoun, “If a man were permitted to make 
the ballads, he needn’t care who should make the laws 
of a nation,” they must be understood with ample allow- 
ance for rhetorical exaggeration. That they belong to the 
popular literature of education, and not to the literature 
of educational science, is obvious to all men who have 


difference between the life of a tree and the life of a 
horse, and still more between the animal and the spiritual 
life of man ; but here we find our closest resemblances to 
spiritual things, and our best educational metaphors. 
Probably there are no teachers who think a pupil a 
sheet of paper, a ball of wax, or a marble slab; but there 
are plenty of teachers whose educational theories and 
methods are suggested by these familiar figures. Treat- 
ing the mind-material (so to speak) as inert and passive 
in their hands, they are “ writing ” and “ engraving” on 
it, “molding” and “forming,” “cutting ” and “ fashion- 
ing” it, to their heart’s content. Whereas, what all 
teachers should do is to treat mind-material as alive and 
growing, plastic indeed, but yet asserting its own native 
energy, capable of indefinite development. Teachers 
should be trainers and developers of youth, not artificers 


or even artists. 


clearly observed the history of individual minds and lives, 
no matter whether they are familiar with the discoveries 
of science concerning hereditary descent or not. 

The tendency to exaggerate the educational function, 
together with a misapprehension of the nature of the mind, 
has produced these famous metaphors: “ The mind is a 
blank sheet of paper, on which you may write what you 
please”’; “A young child is a ball of wax, that you may 
mold as you choose”; “‘ The child is a block of marble, 
that you may chisel into any form you will.” Perhaps 
these metaphors answer a good purpose as exhortations to 
teachers who may need strong stimulus, but they have no 
place in the science of education, and are often mislead- 
ing and mischievous. 

First, these figures wholly misrepresent the nature of 
the mind, and, therefore, the nature of education. So 
intangible is mind that we are compelled to resort to the 
material world for language to express our observations 
and thoughts concerning it and its phenomena. We seek 
out resemblances between mental and material things. 
That is, the language of mental and moral science, and 
of the mental and moral arts, is figurative. Thus, 
“spirit” first meant air or wind, to “comprehend” was 
to hold in your arms, to “ imagine” was to make a pict- 
ure, and to “ ponder” was toweigh. All this is common- 
place. But it may not be equally commonplace to remark 
that many metaphors belonging to our philosophical vo- 
eabulary are suggested by mechanics and mechanical 
processes. Perhaps it was essential in making up a lan- 
guage to express the phenomena of mind to include words 
belonging to the statics as well as the dynamics of nature, 
and terms belonging to the inorganic as well as to the or- 
ganic world ; but that part of our philosophical vocabulary 
which is derived from dynamics rather than statics, and 
from the living rather than the dead, is much more highly 
suggestive and much more true to the facts. Even the 
comparison of vital phenomena to the inert is very mis- 
leading. The muscles and tendons of the human body 
are somewhat like the shafting and belting of a machine ; 
but they are instinct with life and motion, and are all the 
time undergoing organic decay and repair, which the 
parts of the machine are not. 

Secondly, the metaphors given above are suggested by 
mechanical processes. The mind is not a blank tablet on 
which you can write what you please; it is not a lump of 
clay to be fashioned by human hands ; it is not a block of 
marble to be cut into a new form. It is rather faculty to 
be strengthened or weakened, to be directed wisely or un- 
wisely, by education. The familiar terms, “ mold,” 
“fashion,” “form,” “ chisel,” “cut,” “write on,” ete., 
are, therefore, all misleading, since they suggest material 
substances and physical operations. It may be said, “a 
metaphor, no more than a parable, walks on all fours” ; 
“‘we cannot, considering the poverty of our psychical vo- 
cabulary, dispense with these uses of these words”; all 
of which must be admitted, with the cautionary remark 
that those who use them need to guard themselves against 
their false suggestions. The mind is not an inert and 
dead substance of any kind, on which mechanical effects 
are produced. The mind is life, activity, and growth; 
and the language that comes from such objective phenom- 
ena as these is altogether more true and helpful than 
these mechanical metaphors. How much higher the edu- 
cational outlook suggested by the words “growth,” “ fac- 

ulty,” “ organs,” “ functions,” “development,” and “ un- 
folding,” than by the terms “tablet,” “ wax,” “ mold,” 
* chisel,” and the like ! It is very true there is a wide 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER IX. — THE SUCCESS. 


“We grant, altho’ he had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it.”—Hudibras. 

As Alten and Ben went forth on their errand of mercy, Millie 
joined Mrs. Bolton, and nestling cosily beside her, asked what it 
was she had said to her brother that had discouraged him. 
‘*T merely remarked, that he had done less for Ben than I had 
hoped ; that, with all his faithfulness, Ben remained dull.”’ 
‘What is that, mother ?”’ said Mr. Bolton, who came up, un- 
expectedly. 
‘**I did not intend any ear should hear but Mr. Winthrop’s. I 
appreciate what has been done for Ben, and I merely wanted to 
help Mr. Winthrop for the next school,’’ said Mrs. Bolton. 
** You've lost your head, girl, when you talk that way. Why, 
bless you, Ben’s no more what he was than you are, wife. You are 
thinking only of books, but you know I’m mighty sight more of a 
man, though I know no more of books, and you’ve grown twenty 
odd years younger, and it isn’t the books that’s done it, either. 
I'd a mighty sight rather he’d done what he has for Ben, than to 
have graduated him from college. If you talk that way, why, 
when he goes to the next town he’ll think nothing counts but 
books. You don’t often make a mistake, Clara, but you’ve 
done it this time. You are not yourself, that’s the trouble; 
you're homesick ‘cause the man’s going away, andI don’t wonder ; 
I’d rather give half my farm than have you back as you used to be 
before he came ;’’ and bending over Clara he sweetened her life 
more tenderly than he had done in years. 
**T guess I called at the wrong time,’’ said the gossipy little 
black-eyed widow, as she came round the corner of the house. 
** Not a bit of it,’’ said Nick, proud of being caught in a senti- 
mental mood, particularly as it had recently come to his ears that 
she had hinted that the teacher’s attentions to Mrs. Bolton were not 
entirely agreeable to him. 
‘Why, I tell you, neighbor, this schoolmaster has taken the 
kink all out of my balky colt, the laziness all ont of Ben, the 
blues all out of Clara, and has thawed the stupidity out of mea 
trifle. I was saying, I’d give half my farm rather than have wife 
forget this year, and I'd give the other half rather than be what I 
used to be.”’ . 
**T would rather you would, father,’’ said Nellie, as she leaned 
out of the window from which she had heard the conversation. 

Mrs. Bolton, seeing how unfortunate it might be to continue, 
with the liability to incautious remarks in the presence of her envi- 
ous ‘neighbor, artfully turned the conversation into channels of no 
interest to our readers, and we leave them, while we join teacher 
and pupil as they cross the fields, picking out the short, easy 
paths to White Falls. 

“I want to thank you, now that we are alone, for all that you 
have done for me,’’ said the youth. 

** What have I done ? ” said the teacher, remembering the remark 
of the mother. 

**You have done everything for me.’’ 

** Well, what I have done ?”’ 

** What do you mean by such a question, Mr. Winthrop ?”’ 

**T somehow feel as though I had failed in your ecase.’’ 

“What an idea! What did you expect of me? I wish you 
would stop striking the heads off the clover with your stick, Mr. 
Winthrop ; it troubles me.”’ 

** But I saw you strike the head off the daisy, and that set me 

the example.’’ 
** There’s all the difference in the world. The clover is sweet 
and rich, good for man and beast, insect and soil, while the white- 
weed is bitter, kills the soil, and is useless to man and beast. I 
prevent the whiteweed going to seed whenever I can, but I wouldn’t 
lessen one of the good things, and least of all the clover, and it 
don’t seem like you.”’ 

** My dear boy, you are a better thinker than I,”’ and Alten put 
his arm about Ben, and the two broke into a playful run. 

“Well, you taught me to think, and I am surprised that you 
fail to think of things that are so simple.’’ 

** Do you mean to say, Ben,”’ and Alten stopped short, and looked 
him squarely in the eye, ‘‘ that you have learned to make these 
distinctions from me ? ’’ 
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“* Yes, certainly; I never did it before you woke me up.” 

** But I never taught you this.”’ 

** You certainly have.”’ 

** How? when?’’ and the astonished man looked at his pupil in 
amazement. 

**Don’t you know? Why, you have been doing it all the time. 
You said, one day, that the foundation of all thought was in seeing 
everything by itself, knowing everything by itself, thinking about 
everything clearly, and I have tried to do that. You have no idea 
how much that remark has done for me. Atanother time you said 
that there could be no successful thinking unless one Jearned to 
discriminate the differences between things, and I’ve tried that. It 
was in that way that I learned to think of the difference between 
the whiteweed and the clover. At another time you said that good 
thinking depended upon comparing things to note resemblances, 
and I do it always. Father can’t say enough in praise of me 
because I study all the farm ways to see where we can make one 
movement or one investment do two things. At another time you 
said that a thought was worth little until we weighed its conse- 
quences. I owe all I am and all I ever shall be, to your teaching 
me those four truths.’’ 4 

** Well, Ben, I did not know I ever taught one of them, but now 
that you speak of them, I remember that I gave out some such bits 
of philosophy, but I have never really applied any one of them 
myself. I certainly never supposed they were an important part of 
my teaching. I have been disturbed because you did not read bet- 
ter, because you were not good in numbers, because you blunder in 
spelling.’’ 

** That’s very good, Mr. Winthrop. Did you expect me to care 
anything about the poetry and orations of the reading-book? I can 
read the books I’ve had you buy for me. If you think I have tried 
to put my time on to those complications in fractions and decimals, 
you make a mistake. I’ve gotten way ahead, and can do interest 
and taxes like a book. As for spelling, I am gaining. As for re- 
ceive and believe, I never fail, because you told us that i followed / 
and e followed c, asin lice. Ihave fixed the common words, but 
as for the jawbreakers in the spelling lesson, I don’t try to fix 
them. If I can read the things I am interested in, and can do some 
things with numbers, and can spell the words I must write, I'd 
rather put the rest of my time into thinking. I haven’t failed on 
until, Wednesday, February, or any other word I want to write, for 
along time. I have fixed the things I think I must have, and | 
believe I'll be afair speller before I get through.’’ 

‘* Ben Bolton, you have taught me more about the secret of suc- 
cess in school-teaching than I ever knew before. I would give all 
I’ve earned this year if your mother could have heard this talk.’’ 

They had reached the settlement at White Falls, and after a 
pleasant call upon the lad, whose accident was less serious than had 
been reported, they walked home as happy boys as ever a country 
town enjoyed. 

‘What are the chances of your coming back next term, Mr. 
Winthrop ?”’ said Ben. 

‘*That is as uncertain to me ds it is to you: I want to come. 
My old friend Williams protests that I shall not, but Dr. Joyce 
writes that he hopes I will have the courage to stand by for an- 
other year.”’ 


PHYSIOLOGY OF NUTRITION.—(1.) 


[Notes of lectures delivered at Lowell Institute by Prof. Wm. T. 
SEDGWICK; by Estelle M. Hatch.] 


In opening the course of lectures on the ‘‘ Phyisology of Nutri- 
tion,’’ Professor Sedgwick spoke of the timeliness of the subject 
now, when we hear so much about cooking and food, and said he 
hoped to make the lectures of especial benefit to teachers, many of 
whom were in his audience, as the textbooks are obscure on this 
point ; he should strive to make them both scientific and practical. 

The subject of nutrition lies at the bottom of all physiology. It 
is essential to all living organisms that they be able to metabolize ; 
to feed, and then throw out of the system the waste products. 
This is generally called assimilation. A broad definition of nutri- 
tion is, the sum total of all those events which accompany the pas- 
sage of matter and energy through the organism. Alimentation is 
the mere taking in of food; digestion and assimilation are other 
processes; but the definition of nutrition as given above is broad 
enough to include them all. 

The process of nutrition begins with the food taken into the 
alimentary canal, or even farther back, as cooking is really a work 
of digestion, unless it is badly done, when it becomes indigestion. 
In following this food in its journey through or into the organism, 
the following table or map will serve as an incomplete plan or draft 
of the events included : 


Nutrition. 
ak External digestion (cooking). 
1. Digestion. } Internal digestion. 
Entrance into the blood (absorption). 
2. Absorption. { Passage of digested material from the blood into 
the protoplasm (cellular absorption). 
Constructive step (anabolism). 
8. Metabolism. Destructive steps (katabolism). 
; (a) For further use. 
4. Secretion. (6) To be gotten rid of (excretions, urine, eto.) . 


‘* To digest’? means, as the term does in law, to separate for 
absorption. The third is the most wonderful step of all,—the build- 
ing of material into the living body so that it becomes an actual 

rt of it. The human body may be compared to a furnace ; it is 

ed with coal, and then the ashes or waste products must be thrown 
away, as in the last step mentioned. 

If we had no knowledge of the phenomena of nature, it would 
seem the strangest thing imaginable that human beings should sit 
down and take food three or four times a day. There is also an 
ebb and flow of gas in the system, where the supply is even more 
frequent and regular. We see that there is a constant income and 


outgo, which may be stated thus: 
Gaseous, O + H.0. Gaseous, CO. + H.0. 


Income. Liquids, H20 and salts  Outgo. } Liquid, + salts. 
Solids, food. [dissolyed. Solids, faces. 


> 
= 
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At first sight this would seem to be all; but with the income 
comes energy, and with the outgo goes heat, ete. The outgo neces- 
sitates an income, as in financial matters. These need not balance 
to-day, bat only over considerable spaces of time; that is, we can 
go without food to-day and live, but we cannot continue without food 

nd live. 

* Organisms are transformers of energy, living machines, and twice 
as good as apy other machines because they use 20 per cent. of the 
material given,—double that used by other machines. This income 
and outgo has been compared to a whirlpool, and never better stated 
than by Professor Huxley in his little book on the cray-fish. As 
the water comes in it brings push and energy with it. So with 
matter coming into the body, only the energy is potential. We 
don’t see any push in a piece of beefsteak, but it is there. The 
water goes out less in energy because of work done; so food gives 
up to us energy, which enables us to do anything. We eat for the 
sake of this energy. Except in growing children, the income of 
matter is secondary to energy derived from it. 

Matter comes from mater, and is the mother of us all. Examine 
dead organisms and we will find the matter necessary to them. This 
is composed of oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, principally, 
with sulphur, phosphorus, magnesium, ete., up to twelve or fifteen 
of the more common elements. But the elements are not foods. 
Oxygen we take in from the air, but brimstone and charcoal we 
could not feed upon if we would, and would not if we could. The 
reason is, that it’s not the getting of matter that is necessary to us, 
but getting it in a certain form; i. ¢., containing energy. Go over 
all the elements and we can find none better suited to the purpose 
than these. The characteristic of a living organism is its power of 
changing, its mobility, and these elements make such unstable 
molecules; for the sulphur is allotropic, the oxygen excessively 
active, the nitrogen a contrast to other elements, and so on. 

These elements must come in definite forms, to be discussed later ; 
but how about energy? This is the important thing. Man is 
always struggling after energy, and animals preying upon him are 
after his energy. (Kinetic and latent energy defined and illus- 
trated.) When we take iu food, we take in potential energy, con- 
vertible by change into motion. Beefsteak, when barnt, will give 
off a large amount of heat. Another form of eueryy is actual, in 
heat and light from the sun; this is stored up by plants in their 
starch, by animals in fats and oils. 

[It would be an ideal arrangement if we could absorb energy while 
sitting in the sunshine, as plants do. It would spvil dinner parties, 
to be sure, but perhaps sunshine parties would be as pleasant. Man 
and most animals cannot get energy in this way, however; they 
must obtain it from plants. By the aid of light the chiorophyll, or 
green portion of plants, is enabled to do work, building up starch 
rich in energy. Some less constructive, as yeast, build up proto- 
plasm from sugar, water, and albuminous bodies. 

There are, then, three great groups: (1) Green plants which 
make protoplasm from CO2, H20, NH;; they do this in sunlight, 
and by virtue of their greeaness, which enables them to pull these 
apart and reintegrate them. (2) Non-chlorophyll, or colorless 
plants, which are not on good terms with the sunlight, but make 
protoplasm from C6H1206, H20, and complex nitrogenous bodies, 
furnishing energy whith the others get from thesun. (3) Animals, 
which require proteids, or ready made foods. This does not mean 
that they cannut make proteids at all; all three groups seem to do 
this to a certain extent, but anima!s are weakest, and least co.struct- 
ive in this respect. The fact that animals require proteids gets 
them into a box sometimes, as some of the lower forms have no ali- 
mentary canal, and proteids do not diffuse. These have to make a 
hole in themselves and encircle the food,—literally get outside of 
it. Man gives food the external and internal cookery, or prepara- 
tion, which makes it over into an extraordinary proteid, which can 
(liffuse. 


CHOICE EXCERPTS 
FROM THE RHODE ISLAND MEETING. 


By W. T. Peck: 

The character of the teaching of Latin in the secondary schools 
of our country is determined by the teaching in our colleges. 

The former mode of examination in Latin for admission to col- 
lege sought to ascertain what the student knew; the later method 
seeks to find out what the student can do with Latin. 

I depreeate that style of written examination in Latin that will 
jead the pupil to cram for the occasion. 


By Pror. Joun L. LINcoLn: 
: The more attention we give to methods of teaching Latin, the 
etter. 

Living practice in the use of Latin, and not merely a critical 
knowledge of the grammar, is what we want. 

Let one single book in Latin be thoroughly learned and used, 
and the remainder of the work will be comparatively easy. 

Let us rid ourselves of the idea that Cicero and Virgil were 
orators and poets, whose works are to be studied not for the sake 
of grammatical analysis, but for the sake of culture. 


By Pror, T. W. BANcrorT: 
We are on th» eve of a great revolution in teaching; and the 


grammar and the reading-book, too, must go. 


By Dr. Josern T. DuRYEA: 

History shows that knowledge may be a power for good or power 
for evil. Lf the man is a moral man, knowledge is a power for 
good ; if an immoral man, knowledge is a power for evil. 

The only way there can be a state is through sympathy and 
equity. 

The prosperity and happiness of a community will be in propor- 
tion to the benevoleace and righteousness that prevails. 

The state never can accomplish its end of making good citizens 
except by making good men and women. 

The instinct of the people urges the schools above and beyond 
the point assigned them by the constituted authorities. 

The system that allows some few men to have more than they 
can earn and deserve, and forbids the many from having what they 
earn and deserve, is false and essentially immoral. 

I do not believe that the common school system is merely a 
device to teach the *‘three R’s,’’ so that the children may per- 
form the ordinary work of the citizen; but it is a scheme designed 
for the people, to develop manhood and womanhood. 


By Miss Susan A. 
1 do not advise the use of vocal exercises in connection with a 
ee lesson, since they would interfere with attention to the 
thought. 
In preparing a reading lesson, a little analysis of the thought is 
very helpful. 


By H. S. TARBELL: 
One great secret of success in teaching reading is to lay special 
stress upon one thing at a time. 
Almost anybody can teach some things; but only first-rate teach- 


ors can teach reading well, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


I woucp use a separate book in mental arithmetic, but 
mental and written arithmetic should be taught together. 
—E. Bently Young. 


“Do THE wWoRDs ‘ mean’ (middle) and ‘mean’ (bad) 
come from the same language, and why are they spelled 
the same ?”’ isa significant question asked by a boy in the 
second grade, of his teacher, during his language lesson, 
the other day. The question shows the good quality of 
that teacher’s work. A child must have been well 
directed in his observation of words who carries the com- 
parison of words as far as this. 


A TEACHER whom we know came into her grammar 
schoolroom, the other day, with twenty copies of an even- 
ing newspaper. These were given to her class in geogra- 
phy before they were called to recitation. They found 
the foreign telegrams marked, and were told that they 
would be asked to point out on the map the places named 
in them. A very lively exercise followed. In what bet- 
ter way could the practical value of knowing the location 
of important places be shown? 


Hisroricat blackboard map-drawing is one of the sue- 
cessful features of modern methods. It is surprising how 
much greater impression a map makes that is drawn than 
a printed map, and how much more real events appear 
that are pictured upon the blackboard than upon a slate. 
History is often stupid when it is unreal ; it is always in- 
teresting when it is real. We have seen good blackboard 
maps of the battle times of Boston and vicinity, New York 
and vicinity, Trenton, ete., which added greatly to the 
vividness of the teaching. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. — (I.) * 


BY A. H. KELLEY, BOSTON. 


The purpose of this writing is to show one method of 
teaching mathematical or astronomical geography. The 
self-activity of the pupil, in this as in all successful teach- 
ing, is the first thing to be aroused. 

Have the pupils begin a series of observations of the 
sun. Tell them to watch its setting, and to select a posi- 
tion from which, at several stated times, they can see it 
sink below the horizon. By some object near the visible 
horizon, they can easily determine the position of the sun 
at its first setting. This point being somewhat definitely 
fixed, the various setting points that follow can easily be 
referred to it, and the movement of the sun be seen. 
This can readily be illustrated by what actually occurred. 

A group of my pupils decided to view the setting sun 
from the steps of a house at the corner of a certain 
street, and took as the point of departure for measuring 
the sun’s movement the steeple of a church several miles 
away, near which it appeared to set. At first they said 
it set a little to the right of the steeple; then, behind it ; 
then, to the left ; and, finally, it left the church and its 
steeple far behind in its march toward the south. 

Another observer, from the window of his room, saw 
the morning sun first make its appearance over the high- 
est buildings on a certain island in the harbor, and care- 
fully noted the place. Some days later, from the same 
standpoint, he sees the sun rise at the right of the build- 
ings ; and still later, it makes its first appearance further 
away to the right of the buildings, and continues to widen 
the space in its southward march. 

‘The observations of the setting sun are more satisfac- 
tory than those of the rising, because they can be more 
easily taken by the pupils in groups, and greater interest 
awakened than when taken by individuals. 

The pupils must be encouraged to see the sun rise and 
set many times, and to talk freely of what they see. The 
general movement of the sun toward the south, in the fall 
months, is soon known to all, and has been learned by 
them in such a way as to be remembered. These obser- 
vations by the pupils should begin with the school year, 
and be continued until the pupils are familiar with all 
the facts that can be learned in this way. 

Pupils in the primary grades can, in company with the 
teacher, observe and understand all that has been stated 
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above. But as this work is not now done in the primary 
grades, and to no appreciable extent in the lower classes 
of the grammar grades, it remains for the upper classes 
of the grammar schools to make all the observations, that 
should have extended over a term of years and been 
often repeated, leaving for thelast two years of the gram- 
mar school the deduction and formulating of principles. 
The elevation of the sun, at noon, should now be 
taken by the class, directed by the teacher. The true 
time must first be learned, and the pupils be told the dif- 
ference between this and standard time. They can then 
learn the time of the sun’s culmination with sufficient 
accuracy to make all the observations taken at this hour 
of practical importance. This noon exercise can be 
taken by the class in the school-building, if the sun en- 
ters any of the windows at this time. If windows do not 
admit the direct rays of the sun, the class may be taken 
into the street, a vacant lot, or open square, where they 
will perhaps as fully appreciate the work as they would 
had it been done in the schoolroom. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON IN ROMAN HISTORY 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


I.—FIRST PUNIC WAR, 


Teacher.—Look at your map of the Mediterranean, 
which, at the period of the Roman Empire, was really 
the mid-earth sea. Why, Sam? 

Sam.—Beeause the world, at any great distance on all 
sides of it, was then unknown. Terra means earth. 

T.—Look at the eastern coast. There was a country 
called Phenicia,—the Romans called it Punica. It looks 
out over the great sea. Would its people love the sea, 
Tom? 

Tom.—They would ; and they would have ships, and 
be sailors. 

7.—True; and they were very adventurous, and sailed 
farther than any other people. Their seaport towns were 
rich with the wealth of commerce; and they not only 
navigated the Mediterranean, but sailed around Africa 
and up to England, where they got tin. Do you suppose, 
Sallie, that they would plant any colonies on the shores 
they visited ? 

Sallie.—Yes ; because they would need them to sup- 
ply their ships which touched the coasts, and to protect 
their foreign trade. 

T.—Look along the coast of the Mediterranean and 
tell us what point they would have been sure to select, 
and why, Louise. 

Louise.—Here is the most prominent point, the prom- 
ontory near Sicily. I think they would have secured 
that as a central station, and so near to the other shore 
of the sea that it would be able to control the land as 
well as the sea. 

T.—So they did. The great city of Carthage grew up 
there, and was so powerful that no one dared attack it; 
it belonged to Phenicia, which also had much of the Is- 
land of Sicily in its possession. What growing nation 
occupied the opposite peninsula of Italy, Charlie ? 

Charlie.—Rome ; and I don’t believe the Romans were 
very good friends with the Carthaginians. At any rate, 
I wouldn’t have been. 

T.—Explain the reason. Think out the matter as if 
you had something to do with it. 

Charlie.—Well, becanse Sicily was a beauitful island 
right between them ; and they would both want to own 
it, and they would both want the best chance on the sea. 
They would be like two fellows who were each deter- 
mined to get the advantage of the other. There would 
be a fight at the first opportunity, if one were not afraid 
of the other. The Romans were brave and liked to fight, 
and the Carthaginians must have been bold and strong. 

T.—Carthage had a powerful navy. Here is a picture 
of a Carthaginian galley, or war-ship. They were used 
to fighting the pirates of the Mediterranean. How proud 
and gay the galley looks, with its banks of oars and its 
fierce prow! But the Romans hadn’t any ships. 

Jack.—All they would have to do, then, would be to 
spy around and copy a Carthaginian galley, and get some 
slave that had worked in one to show them how to man- 
age it. 

T.—They didn’t wait for that before going to war. 


What is that city in Sicily nearest Italy ? 
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Class.—Messana. 

T.—This was a- Carthaginian ally ; and when it was 
seized by some pirates from Campania and they feared 
Carthage coming to the rescue, they asked Rome to assist 
them. Of course she was only too ready. Syracuse, near 
by, was a Greek city, and, though at first a friend of Car- 
thage, soon went over to the side of the young and bold and 
nearer power of Rome. Then, war between Rome and 
Punica, or Carthage, was proclaimed ; this was the first 
Punic war. You see how the name came; but perhaps 
you do not see how the word, ever since, means defeat in 
its derivate punish because Punica was so badly treated in 
these wars. Words often contain the essence of history. 
Well, some one suggested that the Romans had better 
copy a Carthaginian galley. So they did. They found 
one stranded, and it.gave them a capital model. They 
had a navy in a very short time; for the Romans always 
went to work with a will, and thought no undertaking too 
difficult. Now they attacked a city on Sicily, more imme- 
diately a province of Carthage. Jenny, what is that city 
nearest Carthage ? 

Jenny.—Agrigentum. Did they take it ? 

T.—Yes, they did, and defeated the navy of Carthage. 
Now, you can imagine them flushed with suecess. What 
would they try next ? . 

Tom.—I should think they would go right over to Car- 
thage and attack it with all the forces of army and navy 
that they could muster, and their very best generals. 

T.—Yes, they sent Regulus to Africa, but do you be- 
lieve they beat the Carthaginians the first time ? 

Class.—No ; not in their own city. 

7.—They did not try Carthage itself; they attacked 
that city near it, Tunis,—that was a little more pru- 
dent, but you are right ; they were over-bold and rash in 
taking the Roman army to Africa. They were defeated 
at Tunis, and Regulus was ordered to bring the army 
back to Sicily. There they defeated the Carthaginians 
at Panormus. But Carthage had waked up, and sum- 
moned her naval strength. Rome lost fleet after fleet, 
and so found it impossible to go on successfully. They 
made up their minds they must have a new and better 
navy. They would not be easily discouraged. They got 
their navy built, their sailors and soldiers trained, and 
then they reduced the Carthaginians’ maritime power. 
They forced Carthage to give up the whole of Sicily and 
acknowledge the independence of Syracuse. So Sicily 
became a Roman province, and Rome demanded a very 
heavy tax from Carthage to pay the expenses of the war. 

Sam.—How long had the war lasted ? 

T.—Well, it was just about as long as from the begin- 
ning of our Civil War till now; the young boys had 
grown up, year after year, to go into the army, and those 
who were not born when the war begun were fighting in 
it before it closed. It was twenty-three years in duration. 

Sallie.—Who was the principal Carthaginian general ? 

T.—His name was Hamilear. How do you suppose 
he felt when the war ended ? 

Charlie.—He must have been so mad he didn’t know 
what to do with himself. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (IX.)* 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section V.—NoN-METALLIC ELEMENTs. 


4. Curbon; C. (2) Charcoal. 


Supplies. —Pieces of vha reoal, powdered charcoal, hydrogensul- 
phide. ({fron sulphide FeS and H.SO, = HS and FeSO,), molas- 
ses, lime water, lead oxide, filtering apparatus, glass plate. 


Exp. 48.—Properties of Charcoal: Place a piece of 
fresh charcoal in a bottle of water. Observe what the 
chareoal does. Hold it under water for a moment. 

Observation. — What rises from the coal. Infer a 
property of charcoal, and the reason for the observation. 

Lxp. 49.—Heat a small bit of charcoal red hot, place 
it in a bottle of water. 

Observation.— What does the coal do? Infer the rea- 
son for the action. 

Exp. 50.—Powder some charcoal, place in a test-tube 
with a solution of hydrogen sulphide gas (H,S), shake 
thoroughly, pour on to filter paper arranged in a glass 
tunnel. Observe the odor of the solution before mixing 
with the charcoal, and again after filtering. Infer the 
reason for the action. 


Copyright, 1836. 


Exp. 51.—Add to more powdered charcoal a solution 
of molasses and water, shake together in a test-tube thor- 
oughly, then pour on toa filter. Observe the color and 
taste of the filtrate. Drop a little of the clear filtrate on 
a glass plate, and evaporate it very slowly by holding 
some distance above the flame. Observe what form on 
the glass, and their taste. Jnfer what the charcoal does 
to the molasses solution, and what operation the last part 
of the experiment teaches. 

Exp. 52.—Chemical Properties: Heat with a blow- 
pipe a piece of charcoal till it is red hot, drop it into a dry 
bottle, cover the bottle with a glass plate. Observe the 
color of the gas in the bottle. Insert a lighted match. 
Observe the effect. Call the gas carbon dioxide (CO,). 
Pour lime water (CaO + H,O =CaO,H,) into the 
bottle, covering it quickly, and shake thoroughly. 0O0- 
serve the color that the gas turns the lime water. Call 
the substance that forms in the water, calcium carbonate 
(CaCO,). Infer the affinity of carbon that is shown, and 
write the reaction for burning carbon, also the reaction 
for the forming of the CaCO,. 

Exp. 53.—Bore a little hole in a piece of charcoal, 
place in it some lead oxide (PbO), heat with the blow- 
pipe flame till a marked change takes place. (Pupil 
may make his own observation, inference, and reaction.) 
Recitation Work.—Make a list of the physical and 
chemical properties of charcoal. Which property makes 
charcoal useful in the bottom of flower-pots? in water- 
filters? in packing meat? in refining sugar? in reducing 
ores? in charring the parts of posts placed in the ground ? 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


41. Is charcoal lighter or heavier than water ? 

42. Why do the pores of the coal retain coloring matter and 
odors? Why should fresh charcoal be used ? 

43. What are the usual ways of preparing charcoal ? What is 
** bone black ? 

44. What are the other forms of coal? (Arrange a list in the 
order of their richness in carbon. ) 

45. What is the proof that diamond is carbon ? 

46. Why is diamond so valuable ? 


DERIVED WORDS. 


BY PAMELA McA. COLE. 


A large number of words in common use are derived from proper 
names. The derivation of many of these is apparent: Ciceronian 
style, Calvinistic theology, Johnsonian periods, Websterian elo- 
quence, Miltonic strains,— these need no explanation, their origin 
is obvious; and many such come into being every day, destined to 
a longer or shorter existence, as they prove themselves more or less 
useful and expressive. ‘There are others which have a history,— 
which, from being peculiar to an individual or a place, have come 
to have a wider application, in which the original may be well-nigh 
forgotten. 

** Boswellism”’ needs little explanation to those who are familiar 
with one of the most charming ,books which the English language 
has to offer. Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ the Leviathan of English Literature,’’ 


as many enthusiasts called him, or ‘‘ the Great Bear,’’ as others 
asserted he would be more fittingly named, had, among his many 
admirers, none more sincere, more devoted, than James Boswell. 
He came to London for the purpose of making the acquaintance 
of the great man; he followed him wherever he was allowed, 
exposing himself to contempt from other persons and to much snub- 
bing and snapping on the part of his greatidol. In returning home 
from any place where he had met Johnson, he wrote down carefully 
an account of the conversation.* He has produced one of the most 
fascinating of biographies; and his sincere admiration, his enthu- 
siasm, his readiness to endure so much for the work to which he 
had devoted himself, have combined to give the word ‘‘ Boswellism ”’ 
a force which no common terms of admiration express. ‘‘ Hero- 
worship ’’ conveys an altogether different idea. 

This word is said to have first appeared in the brilliant pages of 

Macaulay, who says that Boswell is a remarkable instance of ‘“‘a 
very small man having written a very great book.’’ Another inven- 
tion of Macaulay’s, ** Johnsonese,’’ as applied to the weighty style 
of the great lexicographer, though perhaps equally clever, has been 
less acceptable. 
The devotion paid tothe Virgin Mother of the Saviour, has given’ 
several words to the English language. Among them is, ‘‘ Marry ” 
(*‘ by Mary’’), the oath found so often in the pages of Shakespeare 
and other old dramatists ; the ‘‘ marrow-bones’’ were the knees bent 
in reverence to her, the Marigold was Mary’s gold, also, the various 
“* Lady ’’-flowers were originally named for her. Some localities 
in London still commemorate her ; Marybone was once St. Mary-on- 
the-bourne (bourne anciently river; as ‘‘barn’’), Maiden lane was 
named, it is said, from a statue in honor of her, which stood there, 
long ago, *‘ and Lad-lane, was originally Lady’s lane, from the same 
personage.”’ 

Billingsgate was the name of a famous fish market in London,—a 
place of much importance in former days, when Lent and other times 
of abstinence being observed with great strictness, fish was much 
in demand ; laws concerning the fisheries and the trade in fish were 
then very stringent. Billingsgate was also ‘‘a place of departure 
for boats.’’ It wasthe resort of a very rough class of people. One 
old writer, speaking of a war of words between some boisterous 
persons, says that even “‘ Billingsgate was outdone in tonitrous ver- 
bosity and malicious seurrility.’’ The name of the place naturally 
became the appellation of the language. It is interesting to notice 
the important part the women of the fish markets have played in 


* Readers will remembe 3 
Boswell” r the Autocrat’s motto: “ Every man his own 


different countries. The memoirs of Marie Antoinette tell us of 
their power in the stormy scenes of the French Revolution, and 
those familiar with the history of the Second Empire will remem- 
ber the care of Louis Napoleon to conciliate so important a class. 
Scott refers to the authority of the women of the fishing towns of 
Scotland, where ‘‘ the government,’’ he says, is gyneocracy.”’ Ags 
he make one of his heroines say, ‘* Them that sell the goods guide 
the purse,—them that guide the purse rule the house.”’ 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be di 
the Editor, Luctus BROWN, Hudson, Mass. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SoL_uTions ReckIvED.—Asher B. Evans, Probs, 16, 17; A.S. 
Perkins, Probs. 12, 15, 18; J. L. Lester, C. A. Neville, A. S. Bell, 
J. W. Howerth, and W. P. Maude, each Prob. 17; Joseph Rea, 
M.S. S., Lillie John, W. F. Teister, and W. W. Parker, each 
Prob. 18; H. Launder and M. Gottesleben, Theorem. 


JONES.—You will find the well and log problem solved in Th, 
Mathematical Visitor for January, 1879, published by Artemas 
Martin, Erie, Pa, 

B. L. Brown, AND OTHERS.—The equations, x? + y = a, and 
x + y* = b, cannot be solved by the ordinary methods of quadratic 
equations. The final equation in x is a biquadratic, rules for soly- 
ing which are given in the higher algebras.—Eb. 


SPECIMEN PROBLEMS IN CONSTRUCTION, FOR GRAM- 
MAR GRADES. 


TO BE SOLVED BY MEASUREMENT AND CALCULATION, 


1. Given a line representing $ of a mile; to draw a line that 
shall represent ¢ of a mile. 

2. Given a line representing .56 of a rod; to find what decimal 
of a rod is represented by another given line. 

3. Given a line representing 80 rods; to draw, on a given base, 
a rectangle to represent 30 acres. 

4. Given a line representing 1 yard; to draw a square to repre- 
sent an area of 20 square feet. 

5. Given a rectangle representing 3 acres; to find what area is 
represented by another given rectangle. 

6. Given a triangle representing land worth $100; to drawa 
circle to represent $150 worth of land. 

7. To draw a square that shall contain the same area as a given 
rectangle (or triangle, or circle). 

8. To draw a rectangle with a given area, and with its sides in a 
given ratio. 

9. Given the base and the hypothenuse ; to.draw a right triangle. 

10. To draw a square with a given diagonal, 

Such exercises may be multiplied indefinitely. It is not intended 
that these problems shall be constructed by the geometrical method ; 
7, ¢., using the dividers. Each pupil is supposed to be provided 
with a rule for measuring lines. ‘lhe eighth, or sixteenth of an inch, 
or the millimeter, may be taken as the unit, for small distances, 
fractions of the unit being estimated in tenths, and written deci- 
mally. Ordinarily, the error of a result should not exceed 1 per 
cent of the true length, or ratio. Often, it will be much less than 
that, depending on the character of the problem, the length of the 
lines measured, etc. The pupil will soon discover that a very short 
line, if it is to be one of the terms of a ratio, requires much greater 
care in measuring than a long one. And thas he will learn to dis- 
tinguish between errors of observation that are harmful and those 
which, although they may be as great, or even greater, absolutely, 
yet will not materially affect his results. 

These exercises will aid in educating the hand, the eye, the judg- 
ment, the reason, the imagination. H. M. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 8.—To divide a proper fraction into two parts, so that 
the sum of the two numerators shall equal the sum of their denom- 
inators. F. M. M. 

PRoB. 9.—To divide 4 into two parts, so that the sum of the 
numerators shall equal the sum of the denominators. F, M. M. 


z a x ,ay—br 
then = ¥ —_ y 
Let z = m (ay — br). . (2); thenu = mby. . (3). Substitut- 
ing in (1), x + m (ay — br) = y + mby; 
Let = n (1+ mb — ma); theny=n(l1— mb).  Substitut- 
ing in (2) and (3), z = mn (a — b — mb?), and u = mn (b — mb”). 
And we have, finally, 
a _ n(l+ mb — ma) mn (a — b — mb?) 
b n(l—mb)  mn(6—mb*) 
Here m and n may have any values we choose to give them. 
Let 2, and m = n = 1, and we have, for Prob. 9, 


oo | —= which satisfies the conditions. If m = 2, and 


1 — 
n= —8, we get = 36° 


Remark.—By (1), x — y = u — z; therefore, if all of the terms 
are positive, one of the fractions, cA <, must be a proper fraction, 


and the other an improper fraction ; and, consequently, their sum 
cannot be a proper fraction. If a and 4 are positive integers, 
and a greater than b, the solution is always possible in positive 
integral values of all the terms. As an example, suppose @ 
= 3, b = 2, m= 2,n = —1; substituting in the general expres- 


= 5 which satisfies the condition. 
H. M. 


sion for sives 


PROBLEMS. 


Pros. 19.—Given the volume and the entire surface of a right 
cone; to determine the altitude and the radius of the base. 


Pron. 20.—Find the amount due Nov. 1, 1886, on a note given 
rg soe 1879, for $100, payable on demand with interest annually, 
indorsed as follows: June 1, 1883, $15; June 20, 1885, $10; April 
9, 1886, $10; May 11, 1886, $5. 

[The correspondent who sends the above problem says that he 


can find no rule in the arithmetic that exactly covers it. Will 
some one who knows how please solve it 2—Ep.] 
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Cant—k&nt, not kiint. 

Can’ t—kiint, not kant. 
Caucasian—k6-ka‘shan, not k6-kash‘an. 
Dynamite—di'nam-it ( Web.), din’am-it ( Wor.). 
Patron—pi'tron, not pat’ron. 
Portrait—por' trait, not pdr’trait. 
Pomade—po-mad’ not po-mid’. 
Poignant—poin ‘ant. 

Piquant —pik’ant, not pé’kant. 
Recess—re-ses’, not re’ses. 

Rabies—ri’ bi-es, not rii’bi-es. 
Tour—toor, not towr. 

Nomad (n.)—nom’‘ad, not nd’mad, 
Nepotism—nep o-tizm, not ne’ po-tizm. 
Matron—ma’‘tron, not mat‘ron. 
Grimy—gri' my, not grim’y. 
Hovel—hdv’el, not biv’el. 
Granary—gran‘a-ry, not gran‘a-ry. 
Sacerdotal—sas-er-do ‘tal. 
Romanee—ro-mance’, not ro’mance. 
Plait—plat, not plét. 


THE PREPOSITION, 


Is it proper to end a sentence with a preposition ? 

Dr, Campbell, in the Philosophy of Rhetoric, says: ‘‘ In English 
the preposition is often placed not only after the noun, but at a 
considerable distance from it, as in the following example: The 
infirmary was, indeed, never so full as on this day, which I was at 
some loss to account for.’’ The practice of throwing the preposition 
to the end of the sentence (especially when used with the restrictive 
relative that) is of Teutonic origin, and, as might be expected, an 
old English idiom. In the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
first part of the eighteenth century, it was regarded as inelegant. 
Since that time there has been a tendency to restore the English 
idiom, as less cumbersome and more spirited. Bain, in his /Jigher 
English Grammar, gives the preference to such expressions as, that 
I was witness of, to of which I was a witness. A long list of quota- 
tions from Elizabethan writers, given by Bain, will show the usage 
at the time. That flesh is heir to would hardly be improved by the 
expression, to which flesh is heir. ‘‘ Wretched vagabonds, eager 
only to find some obscure retreat to die in.’”’—Prescott. ‘‘ A foree 
of cultivated opinion for him to appeal to.’’—-Matthew Arnold. 
This is much more vivid and idiomatic than to which he can appeal. 
This construction is especially adapted to colloquial discourse and 
an idiomatic style.— Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools, 


VALUE OF FOREIGN COINS, 


Nation. Standard. Metal, U. 8. Gold, 
Argentine Republic Peso fuerte Gold $1.00 
Austria Florin Gold .453 
Belgium Frane Gold and Silver .193 
Bolivia Dollar Goldand Silver 
Brazil Milreis (1,000 Reis) Gold 545 
Bogota Peso Gold 
Central America Dollar Silver 918 
Chili Peso Gold .912 
Cuba Peso Gold 
Denmark Crown Gold .268 
Eeuador Dollar Silver 918 
Egypt Pound (100 Piasters) Gold 4.974 
Trance Frane Gold and Silver .193 
Great Britain Pound Sterling Gold 4.8665 
Greece Drachma Gold and Silver .193 
Germany Mark Gold 
Hayti Dollar Silver -952 
India Rupee (16 annas) Silver 436 
Italy Lira Gold and Silver .193 
Japan Yen Gold 997 
Mexico Dollar Silver .998 
Netherlands Florin Silver 
Norway and Sweden Crown Gold .268 
Paraguay Peso Gold 1.00 
Peru Dollar Silver 918 
Portugal Milreis (1,000 Reis) Gold 1.084 
Rassia Rouble (100 copecks) Silver 
Spain Peseta (100 centimes) Gold and Silver .193 
Switzerland Frane Gold and Silver .193 
Tripoli Mahbub (20 piasters) Silver .829 
Tunis Piaster (16 caroubs) Silver 118 
Turkey Piaster Gold .043 
U.S. of Colambia Peso Silver -918 
Uruguay Patacon Gold 949 

— De Wolfe's Instructive Speller. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


ITats are now made from wood pulp. 

Eight million umbrellas are annually made in the United States. 

et City of Holyoke is the largest paper manufacturing city in the 
world, 

The Irazu volcano, Costa Rico, which has been considered extinct, 
recently began smoking. 

Lake Ladoga is the largest lake in Europe. It is 120 miles long 
by 70 wide. Seventy rivers empty into the lake. 

The Chinese have bored artesian wells for hundreds of years. 
They work very slowly, often taking two or three years to bore 
fifteen hundred feet. 

The express business of this country, which is now an immense 
business, was started in 1839 by Wm. F. Harden, who carried par- 
cels between New York and Boston in a hand-bag. 

Next year at the great National Exhibition to be held in Athens, 
the Olympie games are to be reproduced. ‘They will take place 
at Olympia, near the city of Athens. 

During the past ten years Florida has produced something less 
than 200,000,000 oranges, which is about equal to the number im- 
ported from abroad in the past year. 

It is estimated that the United States produces 10,000,000,000 
feet of lumber a year. This is enough to load over 1,400,000 rail- 
road cars, or load a train 8,500 miles long. 

In North America there are annually trapped about 200,000 
beaver skins, 100,000 buffalo, 60,000 red fox, 30,000 gray fox 
130,000 marten, 250,000 mink, 3,000,000 muskrat, 500,000 rac- 
coon, 350,000 skunk. 

A twelve-inch breechloading rifle cannon was cast recently at the 
South Boston Iron Works. It weighed fifty-four tons, is thirty feet 
long, and required 265 pounds of powder to throw the projectile, 
which weighed 800 pounds. 

Nepaul is an independent kingdom in Hindoostan, on the slopes 
of the Himalayas. It is 500 miles long by 100 wide, and contains 
3,000,000 inhabitants, who are mostly engaged in agriculture. 
Mining is also of some importance. , 


The hours of labor in different countries, taking weavers and 


machinists as a basis, are as follows: Italy '76 hours per week, 
Russia 72, Holland’68, Austria 66, France and Germany, each 65. 
United States 60, England 54. In England the shops close at one 
o'clock on Saturday. 

Four years ago the only telegraph line in China was six miles 
long. Now a line runs from the Tonquin frontier to Pekin; a 
recent line has been laid from Pekin to Tientsin, thns establishing 
direct communication with London; a long line has been run from 
Shanghai to Canton; and a new line is contemplated from Pekin 
to Kiachta, there to join the Russian line through Siberia. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY THE DETROIT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, 
(Continued from last week.) 


9th Grade 10th Gr’d ‘11th Gr'd 12th Gr'd 
Per Per | | Per (Per. 


No. | Ct.{ Ct.| No.) Ct. No. | Ct. 


IV. Have your parents ever 
advised you to read more? 
1, Yes (some give advice re- 


ceived). Se ee 86 39 31 25 22 26 9 13 
2. No (some give advice re- 
ceived). 133} 61 95) 75) 62 74) G1) BT 


219] 100) 126) 100) 84) 100) 70 100 
V. Have your parents ever 
advised you to read less? 
1. Yes (some give advice re- 
ceived). 
2. No (some give advice re- 

eee 123} 58} 52) 40) 50; 60) 35) 50 


VI. Have you pursued a reg- 
ular course of religious 
reading? 

2. Yes, Bible or religious 
or weekly. 45; 21; 38) 30) 20) 24) 20) 30 

3. Yes, Lhave a plan (no fur- 
ther information). . . 9 

4. No, Lread religious litera- 
ture very little or not at all. 14 

5. Answers denoting irregu- 
lar or miscellaneous relig- 
ious reading... .... 62 


18 
126] 100 84) 100 70, 100 


VII. Where do yen get the 
books you read? | 

1. From home library. . . 30} 14) #19] 13) 15) 8 1 

2. From public library. 4 

3. From home library and 


from other sources. . . | (144) 66! 64) 50) 65) 77 52 74 
4. From public library and 
from other sources. . . 107} 50) 51) 40) 47) 56) 44 63 
5. FromS.S. library and from 
other sources. ... . 86} 39) 44 #35) 13) 6) 9> 
6. From school library and 
from other sourees. . . 3} 1.4 5 4; 14) 20 | 
7. By borrowing and from | 
other sources. ,. 107, 50) 37; 48) 45) 14) 


8. Consolidate 3,4,5,6,and7.| 180 81! 76 67) 80! 86 


CIVICS. 


Human thought, it would seem, moves in eyeles. Fora time, it 
rans in one direction, expending all its energy on that line, when 
some disturbing element checks it and throws it upon another 
course. 

At one time, our education is apparently aimless, at another for 
the citizen, and at another for heaven. At the present time, it 
seems to be shaping in the direction of the citizen. 

Soon after the settlement of New England, Harvard and Yale 
were established ; not to make citizens, not to make statesmen, not 
to prepare for the common duties of life, but to make ministers,— 


Puritan ministers. How well she succeeded the world knows. She 
established common schools, so that her children might be able to 
read the sacred book, and thus better prepare for heaven. This 
idea prevailed till cireumstances compelled a departure, and she 
began to study the needs of this life as well as those of the life to 
come. Gradually, New England thought has changed from pre- 
paring wholly for the life to come to that of the present as well, 
till now she is opening largely upon the best plan of preparing a 
citizen. All this is as it should be, because it Aas to be. All times 
and seasons, lines of thought and of human actions are governed 
by law,—no chance about it. In the early times of New England 
her territory was sparsely settled, the people were poor, and their 
habits simple. 

The education tolerable for that day is entirely inadequate now. 
So of the whole country. From a very simple society we have 
grown to one of exceeding complexity, and the education of fifty 
years ago, even, will not do to-day. The change of circumstances 
has brought about a change in thought, and the leading minds are 
formulating a new education to meet the demands of the altered 
conditions. ‘‘ Industrial Education’’ and education in ** Civies 
are now the things for solution. 

How are we to weave these into our great public school system, 
so as to make more perfect men and women, more skilled in muscle 
and brain, possessing greater capabilities, vaster resources, —be/ter 
citizens? There is certainly need for change. Monopolists, anar- 
chists, socialists, “free traders’? and protectionists, ‘*hard’’ and 
‘* soft’? money, silver coinage aud anti-silver coinage advocates, and 
‘*Mugwumps.’’ In this wildernes of ‘‘ists’’ and ‘* isms,’’ the child 
must be prepared to find his way to a higher civilization. How to 
impart this knowledge to the child, how it can be scientifically 
arranged, and, at what advancement in his age and education it 
should be imparted, are the questions. ; 

It would seem to me that all questions pertaining to citizenship, 
of necessity, must be complicated and too vast for young minds, and 
cannot be successfully taught below the high school. 

It may be said that religion is taught earlier, and that it requires 
greater powers of mind to understand the future life than the 
present, all of which may be true, but faith is the main element in 
religious matters, while comprehensive scientific thought is required 
in Civics. 

Those engaged in the Belfast riots may be firm in “‘the faith,”’ 
but they are not wise citizens. Their education has been faulty in 
that direction, both Catholic and Protestant. 

I am glad you had this matter discussed in your excellent paper. 
It is the thing we all need. There must be such a thing possible 


as the science of Civics, and we want it. 
J. FATRBANKES. 


— No thralls like them that inward bondage have,—Sir Philip 


Sidney. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GRAVITATION. 


In the Oct. 7th issue of the JouURNAL, “* Tyro’’ asks for an ex- 
planation of certain statements on page 21 of Gage’s.Elements of 
Physics. The statement referred to is the following : 

** Yes, the apple moves the earth as surely as the earth moves 
the apple. Suppose that a man in a boat pulls on a rope attached 
toaship. THis pulling draws the boat to the ship, but the ship 
does not appear to move. But if five hundred men in as many boats 
pull together the ship would be seen to move. Did the one man 
produce no motion? If so, then would the five hundred men pro- 
duce no motion, since five hundred times nothing is nothing ? 

To show the fallacy of the above reasoning, ‘‘ Tyro’’ offers this 
illustration : 

** Let us carry it a step further. One man pulls ata post securely 
braced with an oak beam. His force is insufficient to overcome the 
strength of the brace. Five men then, each with the given force, 
pull together, overcome the strength of the beam and move the post 
tive feet. Now, one fifth of five is one; but did the one man, palling 
alone, move the post one foot? In fact, was it possible for him to 
move it at all without first overcoming the strength of the beam ? 
In the case of the apple and the earth, the inertia of the latter is the 
brace, and, according to the writer’s humble conclusions, the apple 
can produce no motion in the earth until this is overcome.”’ 

If we are not mistaken, the third from the last statement made 
above, is the stumbling block that causes all the difficulty. ‘In 


the case of the apple and the earth, the inertia of the latter is the 
brace.”’ 

Now, let ‘‘ Tyro,"’ and all others interested in the question, turn 
to page 1) of Gage’s E/ementary Physics, and, beginning with the 
sixth line, read: 

‘In consequence of its utter inability to put itself in motion, or 
to stop itself, every body of matter tends to remain in the state 
that it is in with reference to motion or rest; this inability is called 
inertia. Evidently, the term ought never to be employed to denote a 
hindrance to motion or rest.”’ 

We think that ‘‘ Tyro”’ will now readily see that, in comparing 
the inertia of the earth to the oak beam (a hindrance to motion), he 
has overstepped Newton's First Law of Motion. G. W. C, 


“THE SPELLING PROBLEM.” 


The solution of the spelling problem, so happily suggested in the 
JOURNAL of Nov. 4, has had such good results in my experience 
that I venture to give one instance. A very bright and successful 
pupil, who bad succeeded in every examination ia attaining an un- 
usually high standing, was a hopelessly poor speller. He applied 
himself diligently, but his progress was exasperatingly slow. I was 
in despair. Having frequent business in a printing office, | had 
noticed how soon most compositors become good spellers. The 
suggestion occurred, Why not use the same method with pupils ? 
Forthwith I took the boy in hand, and impressed upon him the 
importance of noticing the spelling of words as he read; whether 
in newspaper or book, he was to keep his eyes open. Fortunately 
he had the reading habit. In an astonishingly short time he be 
came a very correct speller from keeping his eyes open. 
B. H. RoBerts, 


**PUTTING ON HANDLES.” 


Editor of Journal :—After reading your editorial on ‘‘ Putting on 
Handles,’’ I am led to inquire, what’s the matter with Mr. ? Some 
one has said that the title of Mr. is greater than that of lord. 
Sacramento, Cal., Nov. 5, 1886. 0. P. Q, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EasTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


BLANKS, 

Fill the blanks with the same letters transposed. 

1, Old — , who think navigation the of ——, say that —— 
will desert an unseaworthy craft. 

2. Do not give a horse with such a —— the 
and the owner said, 5 

3. Ruth looks like one of the 
fields. 

4. The —— wood —— frightened them, and they —— not 


advance. 
5. A —— of the enemy poured —— into our ranks. 
E. W. C. 


of a —— man; 


as she —— in the —— of the 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA: 32 LETTERS. 
My 9%, 3, 32, 13, is one in the genealogy of Christ. 
My 21, 23, 4, 30, 


My 12, 16, 14,10, “ “ “ “ 
My 17, 26, 5, 9, “ 
My 2. 14, 24, &, 
My 31, 27, 23, 22, 
My 17, 12, 25,20, “ 


My 15, 3, 27, 18, a mountain in Moab. 
My 1, 17, 28, 22, the ninth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
My 2% is hard to find in Seripture proper names. 
My whole is a comforting thought found in Psalms. 
NEMO. 
HIDDEN TREES. 


Dear ma, please give me a little money to buy a turban; Ana 
Birchard has one. oung Cap. Ricots is coming to get the benefit 
of our warm clime, and as he is expected to-morrow, we’el make 
my dresses do if you will only get me the hat. Grace, darling, 
**Jook out for that bee!’’ Charlie Plummer is Ricots’ superior in 
every way, quite an athlete, a good boxer, and if | go fixing you 
up to meet Ricots, would not like to answer consequences for an- 
gering Charlie. Your linnet sings beautifully this morning, is as 
happy as if he had ate his breakfast, and the old frog’s croakings 
remind me that spring is drawing near and the Alpine mountains 
are putting on their clothing of green. Please hand my cap. 
Each of us should be happy to live in such a glorious — 

RED. 


: ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF NOV. 11. 
ONE-worD ReEBus.—Furbelows. 
En1GMA.—Birds of a feather flock together. 
Tur Boston PARADOX.—The equestrian statue of Washing- 


ton, in the Public Garden. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOV. 25, 1886, 


AMERICAN pedagogical works already outrank the En- 
glish in strength and freshness. 


TWENTY-EIGHT of the thirty-nine counties of Washing- 
ton Territory have elected women as superintendents. 


Prestipent expects every Massachusetts 
teacher to be at the State Association, Boston Latin 
School Building, Friday and Saturday. 


Our next issue will be of a special literary character, 
with many pleasant things outside of school lines, a sort of 
holiday number in a quiet way. It was intended for this 
week, but became impracticable for several office causes. 


Tue Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, at the Bos- 
ton Latin School Building, on Friday and Saturday, will 
be one of the memorable meetings in its history. Prest. 
Ray Greene Hauling has few equals in the art of com- 
manding and arranging talent, and he has evidently done 
his best on this program. 

We have so many inquiries concerning our editorial on 
“Exercises for Language,” in the number of Nov. 11, 
that our only way seems to be to answer through the col- 
umns of the JourNAL. The school we visited, and from 
which we learned so much on this subject, was the Prince 
School, Boston, situated near the New Old South Church. 


Iv Samuel C. Darling, Esq., is chosen speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives this winter, it 
will give very general satisfaction to the teachers, since 
his ardent advocacy of the tenure of office bill was one 
of the most effective addresses ever made in a legislative 
body in defence of the profession. Those who heard his 
argument will never forget what the teacher owes to his 
logic, legal acumen, and fervency of rhetoric. 


GeNUINE dignity and genuine fun are not at all incom- 
patible. Pupils love a teacher who has the element of 
humor. But woe be unto him who, lacking this fine 
sense, puts on a make-believe of nonsense to win a ready 
smile from his class. The most absolutely deplorable 
high schoolmaster we ever knew was a man who took 
oceasion, now and then, to speak of Shakespeare as “ W. 
S.” or of Victor Hugo as “ Vic.” Cheap wit cheapens 
personal influence. 


“Ir has never been so necessary to read and think dili- 
gently to keep from falling behind in the race, while on 
the other hand, the rewards for the professional study of 
education have never been so sure and substantial,” says 
G. Stanley Hall; and it would be well for every city and 
town to make a motto of this and hang it in every school- 
room in the country. It would do more for the schools 
than the investment of the same amount in any other 


way we know. There is to be no place in the near future 


for the teacher who does not read, and does not read the 
best, 


War i is it that so many children are aden} differ- 
ent in school from what they are out of school? It is 
wrong in principle and mischievous in practice. Good, 
healthful, intellectual work of the developmental kind can 
only be done when the mind is free and natural, when its 
atmosphere is like that of the great life in which it is to 
be. The bird sings a different and a better song in free- 
dom than it sings in its cage, and the child’s mind devel- 
ops differently and better when the school life is free and 
congenial. 


Cou. Homer B. Spraaue enjoys the confidence and 
admiration of the educators, scholars, and literati of 
America in a rare degree. As a student of education, as 
an expert in psychology, as a master of the schoolroom 
art, as an organizer, as an inspirer of his colleagues, as a 
critic and artist in literature, as an orator and lecturer, 
he has few superiors. While we regret that the real con- 
dition of things at Mills Seminary was not known to him 
before he accepted its presidency, and, even more, the dis- 
agreements between Mrs. Mills and his high ideals which 
have led to his early withdrawal from a position in which 
his energy, culture, and reputation were so much needed, 
we can but think there is great usefulness awaiting him 
in broader fields ; and if it gives him a year for literature 
and the platform, the world will be the richer. 


Dip you ever send a boy on an errand, and have him 
start the minute his name was called without waiting to 
understand the thing that was wanted of him, and come 
back, eventually, with the wrong thing done, or nothing 
done? This very common fault, of starting as soon as 
there is indication that something is to be done without 
waiting to know what is to be done, is nowhere more 
noticeable than in the modern schoolroom, where the 
teacher, with the modern. peculiarities, merely wants to 
know of some new thing, and at the mere’ suggestion of 
a device rushes off on a pedagogical tangent with no 
thought or care as to why she does it. Teaching never 
needed so much balancing as now. There was never a 
time when there was so much need of a teacher’s waiting 
until she knows just what to do and why she does it, as 
now. “Go slow” is a good motto for any teacher who 
has not a thorough philosophy behind her work. We say 
this notwithstanding the fact that there are still conserv- 
ative teachers who will never go at all; but the profes- 
sion is going forward. It is important chiefly that it go 
wisely forward. 


WE more than half suspect that the work in arithmetic 
too often lacks ruggedness. We have copied some of the 
German devices without, in some cases at least, grasping 
their principles. The one great virtue in mathematics is 
the tendency to strengthen the mind, whereas we are cer- 
tain that it not infrequently enervates the mind. The 
slate and pencil have worked mischief in many instances, 
and objects threaten to do the same where unwisely used. 
Problems should be mentally grasped before a figure is 
made, the relations of numbers must be fully appreciated 
mentally, the analyzing and combining is a matter for the 
mind. Just as the singer needs to have the tune running 
in the mind before it is voiced, so the solution needs to 
be in the mind before it is figured. The mind mathe- 
matically should be left in its freedom, and never put on 
crutches. A horse that has never been shod has no sus- 
picion of the possibility of slipping, but as soon as he once 
has shoe and calk, he will never have any confidence in 
himself unshod ; and the child’s dependence upon slate, 
pencil, and blackboard is always in danger of robbing him 
of mental mathematical freedom. 


SUPERINTENDENT Dart’s biennial report upon the 
schools of Vermont emphasizes an apparent decline in 
public school attendance, indicating that 72 per cent. only 
of the 99,463 persons of school age are enrolled in the 
schools, placing his state below Delaware, West Virginia, 
Florida, and Texas, in this regard. We have little con- 
fidence in such figures, since it is the easiest thing imag- 
inable for figures to lie. They may not have been com- 
piled from the same sources in 1880 and 1886. The 
census in this regard may have been quite differently taken. 


The falling off may result from the high psychological 


virtue of keeping children at home till they are a year 
older before sending them to school; they may be with- 
drawn from school earlier to attend academies because of 
lack of public high schools. It is certain, also, that quite 
a factor in this reduction is in the influx at certain points 
of French Canadian children who are not easily brought 
into school. It is not probable that any of the children 
of Vermont, while in health, are kept from school during 
all the years of school age. 


Tue Boston Herald, in an eminently sensible mood, re- 
fers to recent criticisms of the public schools, as not fitting 
boys for life as thoroughly as fifty years ago, in this com- 
mon sense way : 

**In the matter of graduating boys fitted for the duties of life, 
it should not be forgotten that in the interval of half a century 
these duties have become greatly diversified. It was a very simple 
duty in the first third of this century to teach to a schoolboy the 
general outline of business methods and of science, and its adapta- 
tion to manufacture, but the last fifty years have been more fruitful 
in invention and mechanical improvement, and also in scientific dis- 
covery, than any similar period in the world’s history. To have 
relatively as complete a knowledge of affairs as a graduate from 
our public schools might have acquired fifty years ago, a boy of the 
present day would have to know vastly more of an innumerable 
number of subjects.’’ 

It does one good to hear such plain language at a time 
when it is so easy for inconsiderate writers to speak fool- 
ishly of ye olden time. We do not think the present 
school work perfect, but its work is tenfold more difficult 
than it was even twenty-five years ago, and it is the part 
of wisdom to consider the conditions then and now. 


A PROMINENT gentleman in an eastern city, one of 
those self-conscious individuals who are never troubled with 
the suspicion that they do not know it all,—a man, also, 
who thinks he must appear in print semi-occasionally in 
order that the world may be no loser by his silence, went 
to a western city with some special educational fame, and 
accepted the invitation of a friend to visit the schools. 
He took notes profusely, and upon his return published 
an article upon the surprising advance in school work in 
that city, reflecting severely upon the old fogyism of his 
home city. The superintendent, a fun-loving man who 
never means to be left in a joke or in first-class profes- 
sional work, invited the critic to look over his own city 
schools, into which he had not stepped for twenty years. 
With his article as a guide, he showed him everything 
well done at home, to which he had so enthusiastically 
referred abroad, informing him that, as a matter of 
fact, some of the things to which he had referred had 
been copied from his schools. It is needless to say, that 
this surprise was greater than the other, and that he fully 
appreciated the situation in which he had placed himself 
before the better informed citizens. We have kuown 
several other instances in which similar folly has been 
exhibited on a smaller scale. 


THERE is no way in which so much influence can be 
wielded as through the schoolroom. The man who writes 
for teachers, who speaks to teachers, has the rarest privi- 
lege of molding human society. The teacher, in her 
every-day work, is liable to forget her high mission, in 
the details of her labor; is liable to become indifferent 
to the character-building possibilities ; is liable to forget 
how high intelligent activity of mind is above routine 
study of facts and processes ; how much nobler self-con- 
trol is than mere obedience ; how much grander loving 
confidence is than forced submission to authority ; how 
much more worthy serenity in service is than fretful im- 
patience. 

The teacher has every local irritation, every temporary 
influence, to cause her to forget the best in the better, 
neglect the better in the good, and lose the good in the 
bad. He is a noble man or woman who can withstand 
the downward tendencies of the schoolroom. The true 
educator is he who has the disposition, the opportunity, 
the skill to rally teachers to their best work constantly 
and consistently. It matters not what position he occu- 
pies in school or out, in official position or in private life, 
with voice or pen,—he does a glorious work who rallies 
teachers to their noblest intelligent effort every day with 
every child. Let no prosy reader, who thinks life in 


school is, and must always be, a dull routine, a work in 
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which he is by force of circumstances, but wishes he 
wasn’t, say this is all well in'theory, but impracticable in 


fact. 
We know whereof we speak; we know it is possible 


for men of fervent spirit and intelligent purpose to 
arouse any teacher who will accept with responsive spirit 
the inspiration of a noble leader. The teacher whom we 
regard as second to no teacher in New England in skill 
and high art in teaching by modern methods, was fifty 
years of age and had taught about thirty years by the 
old processes when she came under the magnetic leader- 
ship of an enthusiast in new methods. Her first thought 
is said to have been to withstand all innovations, to criti- 
cise sharply all new departures, and by her social influ- 
ence and extended acquaintance make it uncomfortable 
for the advocate of reformed methods. Whatever may 
have been her temptations, this we do know: that she set 
herself to learning, with all the keenness of her thought, 
what the new way was; she studied it with the ardor of 
an enthusiast, allowing the wise conservatism of her years 
to reject the useless attachments, while holding tena- 
ciously every great principle that she learned. Her age, 
experience, and wisdom enabled her to do more with the 
new ideas than any of her younger associates. Whoever 
can work such a change in such a teacher deserves much 
at the hands of his fellow-men; and whoever will allow 
such a reform to be worked in her methods and spirit is 
queen among modern heroines. 


GERMAN WORKS AWAITING A TRANS- 
LATOR. 


In an editorial, Oct. 21, we incidentally referred to 
the fact that some valuable German works awaited a 
travslator, since which time several of our readers have 
asked for the names of some such works. In a matter of 
such moment we prefer to let an expert speak, and con- 
sequently present the views of Dr. W. T. Harris, of 
Concord, on this subject, who answers our question thus : 


I have had difficulty in thinking what to answer in reply to the 
question you ask, ‘* What are the ‘ some valuable books in German’ 
that await a translator?’’ I should say that their name is not 
‘*some”’ but “‘legion.’? The most valuable are their works on the 
comparative history of education,—by comparative history under- 
standing the study of the educational systems of different nations 
and of different epochs of the world, and discovering the cause of 
their differences in the differences of their national principles (and 
not in the different degrees of perfection in which they realize the 
same principle), The second in value are the works of the Germans 
in the line of special studies into departments of education. There 
is no nation that makes so valuable studies into special departments 
as the German, because the German alone studies according to an 
exhaustive system of classification, and knows his latitude and 
longitude always, wherever he is. 

The Germans also have an immense number of very valuable 
works in the line of studies in methods of instruction and manage- 
ment, such as Diesterweg’s Wegweiser (a small portion of which 
appears in Dr. Hall's Methods of Teaching History), and F. Dittes’ 
Schule der Paedagogik (not translated), and T. Waitz’s A/lgemeine 
Paedagogik. 

I would name as best works,—for I do not set the latter-named 
works on methods above our English works,—those comparative 
studies, general and special, three or four of which are: (a) Karl 
von Reumer’s Geschichte der Paedagogik vom Wiederauf bluehen 
klassischer Studien bis auf unserer Zeit (4 vols.) ; some of it is trans- 
lated in Barnard’s Journal, (6) Karl Schmidt's Geschichte der 
Paedagogik (4 vols.) is the most valuable comparative study of the 
history of education, as a whole, ever published. A new edition of 
it is just issuing from the press under the revision of the veteran 
Fr. Dittes, assisted by Dr. Hannack. (c) L. Grasberger’s Ge- 
schichte der Erzieung und Unterrichts im klassischen Alterthum (3 
vols.). (d) B. Strassburger’s Geschichte der Erzieung und Unter- 
richts bei den Israeliten von der vortalmudischen Zeit bis auf die Ge- 
genwart. 


PRINCIPLES, NOT THEORIES. 


The deluge of devices afflicting some schoolrooms of 
the country is unfortunate from many standpoints. Con- 
servatism had become an evil in some sections of the 
country, to say the least, and it seemed as though any- 
thing in the world that would arouse the teachers would 
be justifiable and acceptable. A combination of influ- 
ences, some quiet and attractive, others seismic, produced 
activity on the part of those most susceptible in the one 
case, or nearest the source of influence on the other, and 
the hope of the country, educationally considered, cen- 
tered in this advanced guard of the great progressive 
army. It was a misfortune, therefore, that those who 


were to become the leaders and the example, the ideal of 
the country, were tempted into errors as vicious, if car- 
ried to the ‘extreme, as those from which escape was 
desired. 

We are now in the most hopeful pedagogical period of 
American life, if we except that in which the normal 
school idea was born. But caution on the part of the 
reformers is every way as desirable as awakening on the 
part of the conservatives. The pendulum will swing to 
the other extreme, inevitably. If it swings too quickly, 
it will return before the body of the conservatives is 
really moved, and many will settle back into eternal sat- 
isfaction in the thought that they have always been right, 
and, consequently, all change will, in their estimation, be 
wrong. 

One has but to visit schools in different sections of the 
country,—the schools in which a multitude of devices 
without principles gives the teacher the impression that 
she is making a great success, when, in reality, her fail- 
ure is stupendous,—to see one of the great dangers 
threatening the advance movement. If you say anything 
by way of criticism of what they are doing, you will be 
met with the assertion, uttered with great self-assurance, 
that the schools have always suffered from theory; now 
they are indulging in a little practice. It would be 
amusing, were it not so sad, to see the way in which the 
motto, “‘ Practice vs. Theory,” is covering a multitude of 
rank pedagogical sins. Whenever a war-cry of this kind 
causes a panic, the probability is, that behind it is a truth 
which should be known ; and, in this case, we incline to 
thiok that theories of education have sometimes been 
presented in such a way as to be of little help to the 
teacher, whereas a very simple device helps her over a 
hard place. Certain we are that these theories, as 
mere speculations, as hypotheses, have no place in the 
average schoolroom. But there is need of a clearer un- 
derstanding of the principles of education; and when 
practically presented they have all the virtues that the 
most sanguine can anticipate from devices, and reach 
heaven-high above them in other and more important 
ways. 

Theories are for the experts, the specialists, the investi- 
gators ; devices are for the ignorant, the indolent, the in- 
different. Principles are the material upon which the 
theorist works and, as by magic, transforms a device into 
a method which accomplishes everything desired, by pro- 
cesses that are scientific. The principles are very gener- 
ally understood by the thinking portion of the profession. 
They are practiced by nearly all great teachers, whether 
professionally trained or not. We think one special need 
of the hour is to have these principles worked into the 
every-day practice of the average teacher. There are 
two classes of principles, the one resting upon the sub- 
jects individually considered ; the other, upon the nature 
of the mind to receive instruction and be developed under 
it. More has been done with the former than the latter, 
until it sometimes seems as though teachers, who work 
from principles, even, think the great end and aim of 
school life is to mold every child’s mind until it will fit 
their method in each subject ; in which case a teacher is 
justified in snatching any device that will help his mind 
into the desired routine. These principles are only im- 
portant when the other and higher principles, relating to 
the mind and its growth and development, are under- 
stood. 

For the first time in the history of American education 
there is general appreciation of the importance of this 
phase of our work. In other days, whenever they were 
introduced, it was usually associated with the teaching of 
special subjects. To-day the most popular books on ped- 
agogy, either original or translated, are those which deal 
chiefly with the study of the human mind. Now let the 
institutes, the associations, the schoolmasters’ clubs, and 
the summer schools, join ina movement to carry these prin- 
ciples into every schoolroom in the land. The college 
and the normal school will do their part. Let us not fail 
to do ours. 

The high art in pedagogy is the art of emphasis, and 
let us place the emphasis where it belongs, upon a knowl- 
edge of the child’s mind, at every period of its develop- 
ment under all natural influences, upon what it is, upon 
what it is not, upon what it may become, upon what it 
ought not to become, upon its necessities and luxuries, 


its food and stimulus. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Rossini died, Nov. 23, 1868. 

— Horace Greeley died, Nov. 29, 1872. 

— Tasmania discovered, Nov. 25, 1642. 

— Dr. Isaae Watts died, Nov. 25, 1748. 

— William Cowper born, Nov. 26, 1731. 

— Cardinal Wolsey died, Nov. 29, 1530, 

— Hoosae Tunnel opened, Nov. 27, 1873. 

— Washington Irving died, Nov. 28, 1859. 

— First steam printing done, Nov. 27, 1814. 

— Sandwich Islands discovered, Nov. 26, 1778. 

— Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) born, Nov. 30, 1835. 

— There are eighty young women in the Harvard Annex this 
year. 

— Professor Whitney, the famous linguist, has given up teach- 
ing at Yale because of ill health. 

— Mary Harriott Norris, one of the most acceptable writers of 
the JOURNAL, has returned from a season of exceptionally favor- 
able sight-seeing on the Continent. 


— Byrn Mawr begins its second collegiate year with sixty-two . 


students, an increase of twenty-six over last year. 

— De Vega left behind him two thousand original dramas spark- 
ling with vivacity of dialogue and richness of invention. 

— Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly has in preparation a volume of 
Stories and Sketches, a dramatic allegory, The Country with a Roof, 
and a book of essays. 

— Thomas Ball, the seulptor, who has done so much to ornament 
the parks and squares of Boston, used, as a lad, to sweep out the 
halls of the Boston Museum. 

— Benjamin West's ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’’ now in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia, is the most remarkable of 
his productions in this country. 

— We would call the attention of the teachers of Rhode Island 
to the notice of the public examination of teachers to be held at 
Newport, Nov. 26, given on page 345. 

— Important action has been taken recently by two coll 
The corporation of Yale has voted to use hereafter the name of Yale 
University in all official publications. The trustees of Cornell have 
voted to confer no more honorary degrees. 

— Mr. Edwin Keith states in the Boston Daily Advertiser that 
only three libraries in Europe,—the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
and that at Trinity College, Cambridge,—possess Shakespearian 
departments superior to that of the Boston (Mass.) Publie Library. 

— The Boston W. C. T. U. will have a special meeting for 
teachers on the second Wednesday evening of each month, at the 
headquarters in Odd Fellows Building, 515 Tremont street. The 
first of this series will be Dee. 8, The exercises will be enjoyable 
as well as profitable. The recent grand meeting at Minneapolis 
will furnish the text for some fine addresses by ladies of prominence. 

— Philadelphia is happy over the addition of two able men to the 
corps of assistants to Supt. MacAllister,—Edgar A. Singer, princi- 
pal of the Hallowell Boys’ Grammar School, and Charles H, Kain, 
principal of the Northwest Boys’ Grammar School. The former 
has been in the ranks of city teachers for twenty years, a scholarly 
gentleman, and an expert in teaching; and the latter, a graduate of 
the New Jersey Normal School, has been teaching in Philadelphia 
for twelve years. There will be six assistant superintendents, 
therefore, after January 1. 

— All who miss Prof. Thomas M. Balliet’s address on ‘“‘ The 
Nature and Development of Sense Perception’’ at the Boston 
Latin School building, Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Satur- 
day morning, if so cireumstanced that they can attend, will make a 
mistake. We know whereof we affirm when we say that the super- 
intendent of the Reading (Pa.) schools and instructor in the National 
Summer School of Methods is one of the few nen who! know how 
to talk principles sensibly and with fascinating art. He is a genius 
in thought and expression on pedagogical principles, 

— The retirement of Mr. Alfred Hewins from the mastership of 
the Everett School, Boston, after a continuous service in the city of 
twenty-five years, is an event of exceptional interest, since he with- 
draws in the full vigor of manhood, at the height of success, from 
no desire on the part of the authorities that he should depart, but 
rather to accept a position as treasurer of a savings bank. Mr. 
Hewins has enjoyed the reputation of being an able financier, and 
the invitation to accept this honorable position is highly creditable 
to the institution. 

— The best evidence of the suecess of the summer schools is the 
fact that men who have been associated with those already in exist- 
ence have the courage to launch a new enterprise like that which is 
announced this week in our local columns, as the Asbury Park Sea- 
side Summer School of Pedagogy, with an array of lecturers and 
teachers which will attract attention. Men like Dr. E. E. White, 
Dr. Larkin Dunton, and a score of associates, cannot fail to com- 
mand the teachers far and near. If the advance of last summer 
over previous years is an indication of what next summer is to be 
over this, there will be a living profit for all, with great advantages 
to the earnest student teachers. 

— The prompt, unanimous, and hearty vote of the Boston School 
Board to transfer Mr. Walter S. Parker from the mastership of the 
Bennett to that of the Everett School, Boston, is highly compli- 
mentary. Mr. Parker has been one of the most popular masters, 
locally and in general reputation, being manager of the National 
Summer School of Methods at Saratoga. His experience in the 
schoolroom has been ideal in its variety, progress, and success. A 
graduate of Dartmouth, teacher in a country district school in 
Bridgewater, country high schools in Sherborn and Medfield, gram- 
mar school in New Bedford, usher and sub-master in the Dwight 
School under James A. Page, the “‘ pedagogical Duke of Marlbor- 
ough,’’ master of the Bennett, he will now oceupy one of the most 


distinguished grammar school positions in the city. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Comprnep NumBer Anp LanevuaGe Les- 
sons. Designed for the Second Year of School 
(Second Grade of Primary). By F. B. Ginn 
and Ida A. Coady. Price, 60 cents. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

This volume contains eight hundred oral and 
written lessons, which show how addition should 
be taught, saving time to the learner. By the 
plan of the authors, all the pupils of the same 
grade are required to do the same work at the 
same time and in a similar manner. ‘The lessons 
are carefully graded for each day in the year. 
The Teacher's Edition contains all of the directions 
required to carry out the system. The book con- 
tains two parts,—Number and Language Lessons. 
The lessons are furnished separately for pupils, 
bound in four blocks or tablets, each of which con- 
tains ninety-four lessons, covering ten weeks. 
Forty-seven are number lessons, and forty-seven are 
language lessons. Directions are printed in seript 
at the top of the page. The lessons will aid the 
teacher to direct the pupils to learn by doing, and 
make them observe and think for themselves. 
The system seems to us to be adapted to make 
pupils enjoy their work, and arouse a proper ac- 
tivity of their faculties. 

Essays AND Postscrirts ON ELocuTIoNn. 
By Alexander Melville Bell, author of Princi- 
ples of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds, ete. 
New York: Edgar S. Werner. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. 

A careful reading of the following topics, dis- 
cussed by the eminent author and elocationist, will 
convince every teacher of the great value of this 
résumé or supplement of the theories and princi- 
ples laid down in his former well-known works : 
** The Science of Elocution, Faults in Reading and 
Speaking, English Pronunciation, English Pho- 
netic Elements, Alphabetics, Relation of Tones to 
Language, The Tones of Speech, The Instrument 
of Speech, Respiration in Speech, Phonetic Syllab- 
ieation, Accent, Emphasis, Rhythm as Affecting 
Reading, Rhyme as Affecting Pronuneiation, Ex- 
pressive Speech, Action, Class Characteristics of 
Delivery, Defects and Impediments of Speech, 
Orthography, Visibility of Speech, Imitation. 
Reading and Readers, Oratory and Orators, An 
Alphabet of Orators, A Shadow Class of Stu- 
dents.’ The name of “ Bell’’ is a household 
word in England and in America. The family 
have, for three generations, been prominent as 
teachers and writers, and the son of the author of 
this book, A. Graham Bell, has won world-wide 
fame by his scientific researches, as the inventor of 
the telephone. Mr. Werner has given this book to 
the public in excellent form, with large, clear 
type, and mechanically well made. 


Méthode pratique 


La LANGUE FRANCAIS. 
pour l'étude de cette langue. Par Paul Bercy, 
B. L., L.D. 12mo, pp. 292. New York: 
William R. Jenkins; Boston: Carl Schenhof ; 
1886. Price $1.25. 

This is a new book, for use in classes pursuing 
the Nataral Method of teaching French, which 
claims to be a marked advance upon previous 
works of the kind. It certainly is not inferior to 
the latter, but scarcely bears out the claim put 
forth to superiority. It borrows from Heness and 
Sauveur some of their good points, and gives to 
these fresh applications. It even introduces sey- 
eral features that are both new and practically 
valuable, as the letter-writing of Chapter III. and 
the analysis of a few scenes from modern plays; 
e. g., ** La Poudre aux Yeux,”’ and ‘** Gentilhomme 
Pauvre.’’ Considerable work in the grammar is 
provided for, and set forth upon the lower half of 
each page, where it cannot but be remembered. 
Models of the conjugations, and a judicious list of 
the irregular verbs, are to be found in an appen- 
dix. The pages, in general appearance, are a 
eredit to the taste of the author and the skill of 
the publisher. Type, spacing, and paper combine 
to please the eye and avert injary to sight. More- 
over, a vivacity and sparkle seem to pervade the 
conversations as they run on, which supply a 
genuine alleviation of the drudgery inseparable 
from a beginner’s work in a foreign language. 
There is mach, therefore, to praise within these 
covers, though we fail to find any important ad- 
vance in the general method of the volume. Any 
teacher who feels,—as many who use this method 
must feel,—the need of the inspiration that nov 
elty ever brings to students in French, will find 
Dr. Berey's work a grateful change from the text- 
book previously employed. 


Tue PurLosorny Or WEALTH. Economic 
Principles Newly Formulated. By John B. 
Clark, professor of History and Political Sci- 
ence in Smith College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, $1.10. 

The book is intended for general readers; and, 
while not arranged in the form of a textbook, may 
be used by a skillful tegcher of political economy 
with advantage in class work, partly by lectures 
and partly by topical teaching. It aims to secure 
a truer conception of wealth, labor, and value, and 
of production, distribution, exchange, and con- 
sumption considered as activities of the social or- 
ganism. It aims to lay a foundation for the solu- 
tion of the Jabor problem, and to apply the test of 
economics to the intellectual and spiritual activities 
of society. 

REcoLLEcTIONS OF Eminent Men. By 
Edwin Percy Whipple. Boston: Ticknor & 
Company. Price, $1.50. 

Although Mr. Whipple died only last June, suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to confirm the fact that his 
loss was one not easily made good in the world of 
literature. He was the great American essayist, a 
master of criticism, discerning the meaning of au- 


thors as few men ever could, and, in the spirit ‘of 
judicial fairness, he presented his criticisms with 
the skill of one who could seem to divine every 
purpose of a writer. In this volume are collected 
his recollections of a celebrated group of literary, 
political, scientific, and philanthropic authors and 
orators. They are Rufus Choate, Agassiz, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Motley, Charles Sumner, George 
Ticknor, Matthew Arnold, Barry Cornwall and 
some of his contemporaries, and *‘ George Eliot.’’ 
Nothing but the reading of these incomparable 
sketches can give any one an adequate idea of Mr. 
Whipple’s intellectual power in this department 
of literature. He was by turns microscopic and 
telescopic. Every trait of character and every 
purpose seemed to be revealed to him concerning 
his subject. No closer lines of distinction were 
ever drawn by a eritic, yet his hand was always 
steady, while he ‘‘hewed to the line,’’ as Mr. 
Bartol says in the admirable introduction to this 
volume, by his ‘‘ matchless wit we were not 
wounded, but charmed.’’ ‘‘It was a razor to 
shave close and make us lpok decent, not to draw 
blood, or a lancet to relieve.’’ A fine steel por- 
trait of Mr. Whipple is the frontispiece of this ele- 
gant volume, which is a credit to the publishers. 


Naturat Science Note-Boox. No. L., 
Mineralogy. By W. S. Sweeny. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 

The plan of this notebook is one that cannot be 
too highly commended for use in ungraded schools, 
and also for classes in the grammar grades of clas- 
sified schools. It seeures individual work on the 
part of pupils, and places them in permanent ad 
session of a certain amount of scientific knowledge, 
acquired in a way to cultivate their perceptions, 
and made readily available for comparison. 
specimen is described by the use of symbols, so 
that when the pupil has studied his minerals and 
noted the points required by the book, he has 
made an abbreviated textbook of the subjects by 
his own work, 


A Bacuetor’s Brunper. A Novel. By 
W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘ Matrimony,’’ ‘‘ No 
New Thing,’’ ete. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. Price, 50 cents. 

This story has been highly commended by those 
who read it when it appeared in one of the leading 
monthlies as a serial; and as presented by the 
present publishers in book form, in large, clear 
type, on good paper, it will be read by hosts of 
readers of light literature of a high order. We do 
not propose to tell the thousands of our young 
lady readers in what ‘‘ A Bachelor’s Blunder ’”’ 
consisted. They must read and find out for them- 
selves. 


Tae THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEY- 
inc. By J. B. Johnson, C.E., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. New York : John*Wiley & Sons. 
This admirable work was specially designed for 

the use of students in engineering, and also for 

surveyors and engineers generally. The literature 
on surveying, which has been formulated in text- 
books heretofore, has been largely devoted to land 
surveying, while the demands of our day require 
engineering graduates of polytechnic schools to do 
more in any one of the departments of railroad, 
city, topographical, hydrographical, mining, or 
geodetic surveying than in that of land surveying. 
We know of no practical, formulated textbook on 
geodetic or hydrographical surveying accessible to 
students except this by Professor Johnson. These 
subjects are presented by Professor Johnson in 
this work, and are absolutely new. Part Ll. of 
this comprehensive work treats of the adjustment, 
use, and care of all kinds of instruments used in 
surveying, either in field or office, including many 
not usually described in works of surveying; such 
as planimeters, pantographs, barometers, protract- 
ors, ete. Part II. contains descriptions of the 
theory and practice of surveying methods in all 
departments,—land, topographical, railroads, hy- 
drographical, mining, city, and geodetic survey- 
ing; surveys for the measurement of volumes, and 
the projection of maps, map-lettering, and topo- 
graphical signs. The appendices are of great 
value. In ‘‘A,’’ Jndge Cooley of the Supreme 

Court of Michigan gives ‘‘ The Judicial Functions 

of Surveyors.”’ In ‘‘ B”’ are ‘* The Instructions 

to United States Deputy Mineral Surveyors, for 
the District of Colorado (1886).’’ In ‘ ©,’ 

Finite Differences,’ ‘‘ The Construction of 

Tables.”’ In** D,’’ ** The Derivation of Formule 

for Computing Geographical Coérdinates and for 

the Projection of Maps.’’ These are followed by 

the tables. Taken as a whole, this book meets a 

want which teachers and students in engineering 

will gladly recognize. 

How Nor to Tracu. Revised and En- 
larged. With The Way to Teach, also a Short 
Series of Number Lessons (after Grubé), with 
Test Problems for Review Exercises. By Wm. 
M. Giffin, A.M. Seventh Edition. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co, 

It speaks well for the sound common sense of 
American teachers that seven editions of this won- 
derfullysuggestive and practical book have been de- 
manded. It grows better with every revision and 
enlargement and we hope every young teacher in 
the land will read it. 

SIMPLICITY AND FascinaTION. 

The very title of this clever novel reminds one 
of Miss Austen, and to read it is to feel certain 


that Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice 
served as models. Not that there is noticeable 


‘imitation, but that the author has caught the secret 
, of the natural atmosphere pervading Miss Austen’s 


work, and has conveyed it to the scenes on her 


own canvas. The vividness with which ordinary 


events and characters of English life are depicted, 
the quiet, moderate tone of the book, the absence 
of the analytical and philosophical padding so 
prevalent in recent novels, and the direct manner 
of telling the story, render it a marked relief from 
current fiction. It is as refreshing in its simplicity 
as an antique chair, or a copy of one in a room 
full of modern upholstery. 

Our Arctic Province, — ALASKA AND 
THE SEAL IsLANDS. By Henry W. Elliott. 
Illustrated by many Drawings from Nature, and 
Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
For the last eighteen years American travelers 

have examined Alaska and described its principal 
features, yet each voyager finds interesting and 
novel characteristics, and, as a whole, Alaska re- 
mains a delightfully unrevealed region. The au- 
thor of this thorough study of the parts of country 
open to travelers has the manner of the skilled 
investigator. He treats the country historically 
and topographically, and considers its natives and 
their manners sympathetically and understand- 
ingly. The narrative is quite impersonal, yet 
shows the results of individual experience. It is 
well illustrated. 


Tue Mentor. A little book for the guid- 
ance of such Men and Boys as would appear to 
advantage in the Society of Persons of the Better 
Sort. By Alfred Ayres. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

Suggestions upon dress, manners at the table and 
in public, conversation, calls and cards, make up a 
book of etiquette which is reasonable and rather 
better expressed than most books of the sort. Its 
lessons to those not of the inner circles of the 
‘* better class’’ might be profitable. 

A Guripr To ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
FOR BEGINNERS. By Le Roy C. Cooley, 
Ph.D., professor of Physics and Chemistry in 
Vassar College. 12mo, 300 pages, cloth, illus- 
trated. New York: Ivison, races Taylor, 
& Co. Price for introduction, 72 cents. 

This is an entirely new book on elementary 
chemistry, and by one of the most progressive 
teachers of science in the country. His practical 
wisdom is abundantly shown in the selection of the 
facts and principles to be studied as fundamental 
in gaining a sound basis in this important science. 
The student is led by observation and experiment 
to discover facts, draw inferences, and classify 
and register his conclusions. Research in the lab- 
oratory is made the nucleus for more extended 
study in the library. The illustrations all have a 
meaning and are well executed. The mechanical 
execution of the book reflects credit upon the good 
taste of the publishers. 

PUNCTUATION AND THE Use oF CAPITAL 
Lerrers. By John S. Hart, LL.D. Phila- 
delphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price, 50 cents. 
The publishers have done a good service in pub- 

lishing this little treatise in a separate and con- 

venient form. It is a reprint of the chapter on 

Punctuation from Hart’s ‘‘ Composition and Rhet- 

oric.’’ While punctuation, as an art, rests largely 

upon an arbitrary basis, there are a few general 
principles and rules of practice that meet with al 
most universal acceptance. To teach these prin- 
ciples and formulate these rules is the object of 
this work. It will help students, and meet the 
ordinary requirements for a guide to punctuation. 


New Every Mornine. A Year Book 
for Girls. Edited by Annie H. Ryder. Square 
16mo, 196 pp. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co, $1.00. 
Here is a choice blending of practical common 

sense, pure sentiment, and simple religious fervor. 

The selections comprise both poetry and prose, 

and are from a wide range of authors popular with 

girls, many of the most valuable being from Miss 

Ryder’s own pen. They are all chosen with fine 

taste, and are well suited to develop a girl’s best 

qualities. It is an ideal book of the kind. 


One Day A Baby's Lire. Adapted 
from the French of M. Arnaud, by Susan Cool- 
idge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

One day’s doings, sayings, and amusements of 
two happy children are pictured in this little vol- 
ume. It is beautifully printed, and as a picture- 
book for little folks is perfect. 


He Love Wirn By 
Edward P. Roe. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. 335 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This latest novel of Mr. Roe’s is destined to be 
as popular as have been his other works. The 
story is worth the telling, and after reading it one 
feels that he has gained a new idea of the nobility 
of human nature. 


Sicnts Worrn By Those Who 
Saw Them. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 108 
pages. Price, $1.75. 

This little volume consists of eleven descriptive 
articles, covering a variety of subjects both in our 
own country and abroad, by such writers as Mar- 
garet Sidney, Annie Sawyer Downs, Amanda B. 
Harris, Eliza R. Scidmore, Frank T. Merrill, and 
Rose G. Kingsley. The descriptions are bright 
and entertaining, and the illustrations, which were 
made expressly for the articles, are very attractive. 
The volume is tastefully bound. 

A LetsureLy Journey. By Wm. Leon- 
ard Gage. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1.00, 
This is, as its name indicates, a leisurely journey 

through England and over the Continent. Its 

high merit lies in the fact that it was his seventh 
travel in foreign parts, and he was sufficiently 
familiar with what he saw and accustomed to what 


he heard to speak intelligently in his criticism, and 


to know at what season to be at each point. It is 

a peculiarly fascinating combination of literary 

art, biographic reference, scenic touches, and char- 

acter studies. 

Parmosopuy. A Ruskin Anthol- 
ogy. Compiled by Wm. Sloane Kennedy, 
Tiech-bark parchment. New York: John B, 
Alden. Price, 20 cents. 

Art. <A Ruskin Anthropology. Com- 

piled by Wm. Sloane Kennedy. Birch-bark 

parchment. New York: John B. Alden. 20 ets, 

These compilations are admirably selected, help- 

fully arranged, exquisitely bound. 


Tue Krne’s Command. By Maggie Sym- 
ington. New York: Cassell & Co.” 384 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

A story for girls, though not exclusively about 
girls. It has a distinctively religions purpose. The 
chief character is a little girl left an orphan when 
quite young. The parting counsels of her father, 
a military officer and a devoted Christian, couched 
in military phrase, give the title to the story, and 
the impulse to the child’s life, 


ENTERTAINMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. By 
Prof. H. W. Tyler, 8.B., of the Massachusetis 
Institute of Technology. Boston: Interstate 
Publishing Co. Cloth, 16mo. Price, 60 cents. 
An eminently successful teacher, who can treat 

of a great experimental science with an accuracy, 

familiarity, and brevity equal to that displayed in 
this volume, deserves high praise. In twelve short 
chapters Prof. Tyler shows what the science of 
chemistry is in practical life, and tells with high 
art how to teach and study it for popular as well 

as scientific effect. Chemistry is shown to be a 

system of natural laws, of vital importance to man 

in his every-day life. This little work traces out 
some of the more simple relations between facts. 

The study of the work requires few and inexpen- 

sive chemicals, and only the simplest apparatus. 

Unper Bayarp’s BANNER. A Story of 
the Days of Chivalry. By Henry Frith. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 388. London, Paris, New York, and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Company. Price, $1.50. 
A story of knightly life and adventure, with all 

the excitement, variety, and information incident 

to such astory. Were there not so many books in 
the market as to forbid the greatness of any one 
to appear, as of old, this book would stand a good 
chance of ranking with ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.’’ 

The wonder is, as we read it, that more authors of 

books for buys do not avail themselves of the 

wealth of material afforded by the historic days 
that have the highest charm of chivalric romance. 


Tue Lirrte Master. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 230. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

No more need be said than that Mr. Trowbridge 
has written a book for the boys that has all the art 
and fascination of his other boys’ books, with as 
much genuine philosophy of life. This author's 
success lies largely in his power to write with a 
purpose, but without the objectionable moral. The 
success of the little schoolmaster has many a good 
point by which boys will profit, while they read 
with interest. Many a teacher could profit by 
reading of this plucky little schoolmaster. 


Kraus Bemer’s. Wire. From the Ger- 
man of Paul Lindau. By Clara S. Fleishman. 
‘* Leisure Hour Series.’”” New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

This story of a foolish marriage, which results 
in separation, has little to commend it for trans- 
lation. It is light, frivolous, and commonplace, 
and its lesson of the evil which might happen to a 
man who marries below his station has no novel 
solution to make it worth repeating. The cool 
manner in which the blonde German giant leaves 
his little actress wife would be ridiculous, if it 
were not a sorrowful and disgraceful ending. 


Mexico or To-pay. By Solomon Bulkley 

Griffin. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In well-illustrated pages Mr. Griffin's papers, 
which have already won favorable notice, will be 
more widely appreciated. The author does not 
attempt a thorough exposition of Mexico, but his 
studies show that he possessed a keen observation 
and a sense for vivid scenery as well as for statis- 
tics and the progress of government. An aceurate 
impression of the land and its people may be ob- 
tained in the short chapters of the work. 


My LAnp anp Water Frienps. By 
Mary E. Bamford. Boston: D,. Lothrop & 
Co. pp. 223. Price, $1.50, 

The author of this little book has rendered great 
service to young readers by its preparation. She 
has not only given much useful information about 
the common insects and animals which we meet 
with every day, but in making them tell their own 
story has invested them with a personality which 
makes them particularly interesting. The book is 
finely illustrated, and will make fast friends of the 
children and these little creatures. 


CuIvALRIic Days, AND THE Boys AND 
GIRLS wHO HELPED MAKE Tuem. By E. 
S. Brooks. 308 pp. New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 

This book consists of stories, charmingly told, of 
many peoples, in which boys and girls are the cen- 
tral figures. Some of these date back to the time 
of the Pharaohs in Egypt, and others are taken 
from the history of our own republic. The book 
is beautifully printed and illustrated. Mr. Brooks 
deserves the gratitude of this and the coming gen- 
eration of children. 


(Continued on page 347.) 
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FLORIDA OASES. 
Last week we presented our readers, through 


the courtesy of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, of | 


excursion fame, some cuts of the beauties of Cali- 
fornia. These proved of much interest to many 
of our readers. This week, through the courtesy 
of Mr. James H. Foss, well known to the teaching 
fraternity of the East as principal of the Bigelow 
School, Newton, Mass., and in other educational 
positions, we are privileged to give our readers a 


glimpse of Florida beauties. 
It is slow work impressing upon the ordinary' 


New England mind the fact that Florida and other 
southern states are to be our most delightful neigh- 
bors, with whom we need to acquaint the rising 
generation, more even than with the countries ad- 
jacent to their homes. No single fact in this con- 
nection has impressed us more than the announce- 
ment that both the Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania railroads are proposing roads through to 
Florida as competing lines. The advantage that 
this locality has over California or European cli- 
mates is the ease with which people can have win- 
ter homes there, which shall be not merely of 
slight expense, but literally profitable investments. 
Of the climatic influences we need not speak, since 
nearly every village in the North has some resident 
who has tested its beneficial influences, and cheer- 
fully testifies to its health-giving properties. 

We have scores of personal friends, many of 
them business men of high standing, who, like Mr. 
Foss, were obliged to leave the North because of 
catarrhal, bronchial, or lung trouble, finding in its 
atmosphere entire restoration. But with this we 
have less to do than with its vegetable possibilities. 
When the Spaniards discovered it, in 1512, they 


named it ‘* Pasqua del Flores’’ (the feast of 
flowers). 

Florida is nearly 1,000 miles nearer the equator 
than Italy, and northern men in large numbers are 
yielding to the fascinating charms of orange cult- 
ure, raising also limes, lemons, sugar-cane, figs, 
peaches, grapes, strawberries, bananas, guavas, 
cotton, pineapples, ete. 

he richness of the soil is such in many sections 
as to produce magnificent hard-wood forests, with 
live oaks averaging from ten to twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, while white oaks and hickories are 
from seven to fifteen feet in circumference. Grape 
vines not infrequently attain a circumference of 
from eight to twelve inches. The soil, especially 
in the neighborhood of Marion County, will grow 
vegetables luxuriantly. Two acres of strawberries 
near Belleview yielded, by actual measure, one 
hundred quarts in a single week last April. These 
were marketed in the North for from thirty to fifty 
cents per quart. Beans, peas, cucumbers, squashes, 
tomatoes, cabbages, and potatoes grow as naturally 
and with mana Genter yield, than in the North. 

The recreation attractions on lake and river have 
been so generously written up that we have but to 
refer to them. 

The leading magazines have pictured these with 
pen and engraving so attractively that he who has 
no aspiration to spend a holiday season with the 
alligator and palmetto must be more prosaic than 


COTTON AND CORN FIELDS. 


the average northerner, 


The wild orange trees, which formerly occupied 
what is now known as the hammock land, have 
mostly been grubbed out by the natives, who are 
ignorant of their value. There isa natural grove at 
Belleview of eighty acres, from which the owner 
has realized $72,000 in a single year. Perhaps no 
better idea could be given of what is occurring in 
various parts of Florida than reference to the sin- 
gle town of Belleview, founded three years since 
by Mr. Foss, who was for some time Deputy Com- 
missioner of United States Department of Agri- 
culture for Florida. 

We would place especial emphasis upon the cli- 
matic influences, mild and equable, with a com- 

rative dryness of the atmosphere, not rendering 
it too stimulatmg, and yet devoid of that hamidity 


so frequently debilitating. When one can secure 
an elevation of from one hundred to two hundred 
feet, retired from lakes, oceans, and swamps, there 
is no danger of miasma, and every tendency to 
health, strength, and good cheer. The winds of 
the ocean and gulf, when tempered by passing 
through the pine forests, contain just enough of 
saline qualities to be invigorating without harshness. 

In less than two years one hundred comfortable 
homes were established, two hotels, a sanitarium, 
with some manufacturing interests and milling 
properties. It has a municipal government, a 


DATE PALM. 


church, and school. The town is so deeded that 
the liquor saloon is forever an impossibility. In 
this enterprise many of the best known men of the 
North are personally interested, because of their 
attachment to the place based on visits there. 
Hezekiah Butterworth of the Youths’ Companion, 
R. P. Kingman, president Brockton National 
Bank, Rev. L. H. Ffallock of Portland, Rev. J. 
D. Stewart of Dover, A. S. Weed of Zion’s Herald, 


MAGNOLIA BLOSSOM, 


Charles S. Parr of The Watchman, Rev. Dr. S. J. 
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LIFE’S LEADER. 


BY F. D. STICKNEY. 
Eyes quick for beauty, and the voice of one 
Who can interpret into song a soul, 
Hands taught to freight the mighty organ’s roll 
With melody, the ready brain to ran 
Athwart thought’s mesh, thrusting Oblivion 
Aside, and tribute take for parchment scroll, 
Are gifts and guerdons of thy calm control, 
Unfettered Presence, guiding star and sun. 


In thee all highest aim is manifest ; 

Act, aspiration, seek thee in swift course ; 

Of matchless dream and kindly deed the source 
Thou art. At thought of thee, Life trembles lest 
By failure, folly, carelessness, unrest, 

Thy smile it forfeit or annul thy force. 

—Christian Register, 


OUR ATHENS LETTER. 


BY ANNIE 8&8 PECK, A.M, 


THE PLAIN OF ATTICA. 


Of the general appearance of the Athenian plain 
every one has read, or may read, in many books; 
how it is surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
except toward the sea. If you stand on the 
Acropolis, facing north, you have on your right 
Hymettus, on your left “#galeos,—long ridges ex- 
tending down to the sea. In front is Parnes, and 
off to the right, between Parnes and Hymettus, is 
Pentelikus. The plain itself is far from being 
level. In the city, besides the Acropolis rise the 
Areiopagus, the Museion, Pnyx, and Nymphs’ 
hills, and still higher the peak of Lykabettus, on 
a spur of which the royal palace is situated. Just 
east of the city flows the stream of the Llissus, a 
mere brook, in which Socrates used to moisten the 
soles of his feet in the hot and dusty summer 
weather. On the western side is the Kephissus, 
somewhat larger, and most useful for purposes of 
irrigation. In October last, almost the whole 
landscape exhibited a warm, brown tone, which 
would, I am sure, have delighted the heart of any 
artist, and was beautiful even to a common mortal 
who holds a special aversion to that color; for the 
varied hues of soft, warm tints, from light yellow 
to darkest seal-brown, were shaded and combined 
in a manner most pleasing, if one did not reflect 
that they existed where grass ought to be. The 
shades of brown were broken only by the green 
olive groves which mark where the Kephissus 
flows, and the gleams of gray and white marble 
from Hymettus and Pentelikus. 

Bat the autumn rains soon changed the face of 
the landscape, and now, as you look over the plain, 
you behold all shades of green intermingling with 
and superseding the brown, as wheat fields, green 
grass, and vegetables are clothing the country with 
verdure. The plain is generally barren of trees, 
except for the olive groves. Hymettus is perfectly 
bare and rocky, but Aigaleos has in some places a 
garment of small pines. Back in the dells of 
Parnes are also young forests of pine, while around 
the slopes of Pentelikus are some fir woods. Yet 
trees are scarce and wood is dear, so that little is 
consumed beyond what is needed for cooking pur- 
poses. Within this little plain how much was 
crowded within the short space of two hundred 
years! Enough to make it forever memorable and 
sacred to all lovers of art, patriotism, poetry, and 
eloquence, and there still remain relics of de- 
parted greatness; enough, when combined with 
the attractions of natural scenery and historical 
association, to invest every walk with a charm, 
and to infuse into each heart the desire to visit 
every spot whose name has long been familiar 
to him. 

SALAMIS. 

The first of our excursions was a visit in late 
November to Xerxes’ Seat. We proceeded from 
the Peirwus along the curving shore of the Straits 
of Salamis to the narrowest point where the ferry 
crosses to the island. It was a beautiful, sunshiny 
day, with sea and sky as blue as can possibly 
be imagined ; a deep, deep sapphire blue, surpass- 
ing even that seen in Italy on the far-famed bay 
of Naples. The precise location of the silver- 
footed throne from which Xerxes watched the 
naval battle and was filled with rage, beholding 
the destruction of his finest vessels, is a matter of 
dispute ; but the spot is pointed out on the summit 
of a lofty hill near the sea, and this we ascended. 
It is a narrow ridge, with a precipice at the back 
and a steep slope in front, whence there is a fine 
view of Salamis, both island and strait, and one 
may trace the position which the fleets are believed 
to have occupied in that great battle when the des- 
tinies of the western world, as well as of Greek 
civilization, were decided. From this summit we 
beheld the Athenian plain, surrounded by its famil- 
iar mountains; the Thriasian plain, with Eleusis 
on its beautifully curving bay; various mountains 
of Central Greece, of the isthmus, and Arcadia; 
gina, and other islands and shores framed in by 
the deep blue sea; and over all the wonderful blue 
canopy, flecked with a few clouds of snow white- 
ness, the whole presenting a picture of surpassing 
beauty. It was our first day in the open air; and 
this perfect day by the water's side has left indel- 
ible impressions upon our memories. But it was a 
long walk and a steep climb, and when, having 
watched the sun go down behind Salamis, we drew 
near and saw the lights of the Peirzeus, our hearts 
were glad, and, well content, we took the train 
back to the city. 

MINING. 
Our next long excursion was made in December 


Horton, president Cheshire College, are among a 
few of the admirers of this villa. 


to Laurium, whose silver mines were an important 


source of the wealth of ancient Athens. Now it is 
a busy town of several thousand inhabitants, and, 
again, after a rest of eighteen centuries, the earth 
is robbed of her hidden treasures. Thither one 
goes by train from Athens in about three hours, 


It was a lovely winter’s day, warm enough for 
May in New England, and, after an early dinner, 


we started for a walk to Sunium, eight miles dis- 
tant. Having wandered a mile or two out of our 
course under the delusive hope that we were mak- 
ing short cuts, we finally arrived at our destina- 
tion, where we found a glorious prospect. Just 
on the summit of the lofty southernmost promon- 
tory of Attica still stand thirteen beautiful white 
columns of an ancient temple to Athena, radiant 
in the morning and evening light as in the former 
days when the Attic sailors, returning from dis- 
tant voyages, hailed their sight from afar, rejoi- 
cing over the prospect of their safe home return. 
The sinking sun imparted to clouds, water, and 
islands, most delicate and lovely hues, and the 
intense solitude of mainland, islands, and sea lent 
a peculiar charm to the scene. 

The sun was already setting when we turned to 
retrace our steps through a country where we saw 
not a single inhabitant, but in two hours we had 
left the eight miles behind us and arrived at our 
quartersin Laurium. ‘Though somewhat tired with 
our eighteen-mile tramp, when invited after sapper 
to visit the smelting works we could not refuse ; 
so we walked over several establishments and saw 
how the molten lead is procured. Next morning 
we took the cars and rode up into the mountains, 
to see the mines. After much delay we obtained 
the necessary permission, and descended several 
hundred feet by a shaft to the upper floor of the 
mine. We walked through many galleries, most 
of them newly constructed, but saw, also, some 
very large chambers just as they were left by the 
ancients perhaps two thousand years ago. In this 
mine is found copper, lead, and silver ore, but 
more of the last two. The silver ore is sent to 
+ urope, as they say here, to be smelted, while the 
lead is worked in Laurium. The greater part of 
the lead obtained at present is, however, procured 
from the ancient scoriw, of which there yet remain 
immense heaps, the refuse left by the ancient 
Greeks, who worked the mines for silver only. 
The scoriw are also worked for silver to some ex- 
tent, the present improved methods of metallurgy 
making it profitable. The country here is very 
mountainous and picturesque, though the moun- 
tains are not high, and the entire excursion was 
one of great interest. Laurium is situated on an 
excellent harbor, and the products of the mines 
are shipped at once instead of being brought to 
Athens. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


A PEN PORTRAIT. 


One of Virgil’s biographers says that he was 
bashful to a degree of timidity. The above is 
literally true when applied to George Howland, 
superintendent of the Chicago public schools. It 
must not be inferred from the above statement 
that shyness on Mr. Howland’s part implies lack 
of self-esteem or assurance, any more than it did 
on the part of the great epic poet. It issimply an 
aversion for public display. In stature, Mr. How- 
land is rather below the average height, but his 
finely shaped head, and broad shoulders make him 


appear larger than he really is. The phrenologist 
would find the organs of benevolence and conscien- 
tiousness well developed, while a careful analysis 
of the bumps on the back of his head would make 
the fact that he is a bachelor seem well-nigh im- 
possible. The physiognomist would be apt to infer 
from his heavy lower jaw that he possessed some- 
thing of the quality of the canine that proved an 
inspiration to the Hoosier schoolmaster. 

Mr. Howland never acts until he has heard all 
sides of the case, which makes him appear almost 
irresolute at times, but when fully decided upon a 
course of action, ‘‘ Heaven and yarth can’t make 
him let go.’’ In manner he is somewhat 
brusque ; but the brusqueness is perfectly under- 
stood by his friends, who find him a jovial com- 
panion, quick at repartee, and thoroughly relishing 
a good joke even at his own expense. 

Supt. Howland makes no pretensions as a public 
speaker, but when called upon he expresses his 
views ; he talks without any attempt at oratorical, 
rhetorical, or dramatic effect. The character of his 
institutes, called for the instruction of teachers, re- 
sembles the modern conversazione as presided over by 
an Alcott. He is at all times free from affectation 
orcant. Heisan idealist rather than a materialist, 
in his philosophy. He believes that by the power 
of his sympathy, and earnest desire to impart what 
is good and true, the teacher may insert into the 
tree of the child’s life the bud, the living scion 
that will unfold into a branch bearing better fruit. 
By some teachers of the old school his views are 
regarded as rather Utopian, and his ideas of school 
discipline utterly impracticable. Nevertheless, it 
is a well-known fact that the discipline in our 
schools was never better. 

Mr. Howland is known to the literary world as 
the translator of the neid, which bas been favor- 
ably mentioned by critics and reviewers. He has 
also published a small volume, entitled Little 
Voices. Every boy knows, or should know, the 
poem,— 

** Just down from the garden is a sweet little brook; 

Where | love in vacation to throw in the hook.” 


and all of us have learned to our cost, perhaps, 
that 
* The right moment is all that makes Fate.”’ 


is pipers upon edacational topics are models of 


yle and diction. They suggest aslow, painstaking 
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author, but they are really spontaneous productions. 

As a teacher, Mr. Howland holds a warm place 
in the hearts of all who have been fortunate enough 
to have known him in that character. As a su- 
pervisor, he preaches what he practiced in his own 
schoolroom for over a quarter of acentury. Unde- 
monstrative in his manner toward the teachers, 
they still feel intuitively that he is their best friend, 
that in time of need he can be relied upon for counsel 
and support. Thee of favoritism is rarely, 
if ever, brought against him. 

Taking it all in all, Supt. Howland has but few 
equals as a supervisor, no superior. - W 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. — The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction elect is Andrew J. Moulder, the 
city superintendent of San Francisco for the past 
four years. Mr. Moulder held the office of state 
superintendent from 1856 to 1862. 

. W. Anderson, principal of one of the city 
grammar schools, is elected city superintendent of 
San Francisco. 

President Homer B. Sprague retires from Mills 

follege. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Puedlo. 

CoLORADO.—Miss M. A. B. Witter, principal 
of North Denver high sehool, begins her third 
year, stimulated by an increase of wages. The 
increase was not expected, and was not rejected. 

The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at Colorado Springs, Dec. 28-30. 
There will be a large number of papers upon prac- 
tical topics, and some excellent evening lectures,’’ 
so the executive committee informs us. Good. 
Now let Colorado readers of these lines arrange to 
be present. The county superintendents hold a 
meeting on the 27th and 28th, adjourning in time 
for the general program. 


State Editor, Go. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIS.—Illinois College rejoices greatly at 
ite prospects for a first-class gymnasium. A build- 
ing will soon be erected, which will be wholly de- 
voted to the needs of the Athletic Association. 
In addition to the Inter-Collegiate Oratorical As- 
sociation, it is now proposed, by Lllinois College, 
to organize an Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association. 
The Knox County Teachers’ Institute held its 
annual session at Galesburg, Nov. 20. The names 
of F. D. Thompson, Carrie Dunlap, A. W. Ryan, 
Victor E. Bender, and Dr. N. White, president of 
Lombard University, were on the program. Geo. 
W. Oldfather was reélected county superintendent 


by a large majority. 


InDIANA.—Prest. J. J. Mills, of Earlham, was 
recently elected a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Civics. 

Geo F. Bass, supervising ———e of Ward 
No. 3, Indianopolis, has entered the lecture field. 
He is naturally brimful of humor, and has already 
been dubbed the ‘* Hoosier Mark Twain.”’ 

Charles W. Egner, of Warsaw, was recently 
elected principal of the Columbia City schools, 
vice Mary L. Stone, resigned. 

Prof. Eli Jay and wife have gone to Kerr City, 
Florida, to take charge of an academy. 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—At a eral meeting of the 
Minneapolis public Supt. Bradley 
said he was radically opposed to the system of an- 
nual examinations of teachers, which has recently 
been established here. The teachershould be sub- 
jected to a vigorous examination before she is as- 
signed a place, but no further examination should 
be required. He considers that they do more harm 
than good. 

Carleton College, Northfield, rejoices in the 

ion of a new clock in the tower of Willis 

all, with quarter chimes attached. It was the 
gift of a prominent gentleman in the East. The 
walls of the new observatory are up to the second 


‘seer, and the work is being pushed so that the 


building may be inclosed before cold weather. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston.—Boston women who wish to vote for 


Ou10.—Ohio having gone Republican at the re- school committee, and who have not yet registered, 


cent election, the Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, will be 
succeeded by Dr. E. T. Tappan, as the State Com- 
missioner of common schools, after the second 
Monday of July, 1887. Comr. Brown has made’! 
an able administrative and executive officer, and 
he was a strong candidate before the people. The 
commissioner elect is a college professor of long 
experience, and has won many honors in the teach- 
ing profession, having been = both of the 
Ohio and of the National Teachers’ Association. 
In his administration of our school affairs he will, 
like his predecessor, receive the hearty — 
and codperation of all the friends of free schools 
in Ohio. 
State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Zatontown. 

New Jersry.—At the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the College of New Jersey, President 
McCosh’s report showing the increase in the num- 
ber of students in the last fifteen years, from about 
260 to almost 600, was the most interesting feature. 
The question of larger endowment, and the advis- 
ability of substituting Princeton University for the 
College of New Jersey on the catalogue, was also 
discussed. 


TrexAs.—The University at Austin opened with 
215 students. Seven Greek letter fraternities 
have organized. Prof. Edgar Bramlette resigned, 
and left for Europe on the 4th inst. The physical 


must present themselves in person at the registrar’s 


office, 30 Pemberton Square, before Nov. 30, and 
show a receipted tax bill (either for a poll, real 
estate, personal, or property tax) for 1885 or 1886. 
Women who have applied to be assessed, but have 
not yet paid their tax, must pay it (at City Hall) 
before going to Pemberton Square to be registered. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— The seventh semi-annual convention of the 
Teachers’ Association of New London and Wind- 
ham Counties, which was held at Patnam, Nov. 12, 
proved in every respect a practical and profitable 
meeting. The latter half of the morning session 
was devoted to an interesting address upon ‘‘ Tem- 

rance Physiology,’’ by Mr. A. P. Somes, of 

anielsonville. Mr. Thos. Latham, of Gale’s Ferry, 
opened the afternoon session by endeavoring to 
solve the perplexing problem, ‘‘ How Can the 
Work of Ungraded Schools be Systematized ?”’ 
Reform in appointment of committees, in allotment 
of studies, order, punctuality, and concert exer- 
cises, were among the subjects treated with 
sound sense and sterling humor. Messrs. Young 
of Coventry, Desper of Stafford Springs, Burdick 
of Willimantic, McCarthy of Killingly, and Brain- 
ard of Putnam, contributed some valuable thoughts 
upon the same subject. A class exercise in Geog- 
raphy, conducted by Miss I. M. Avery, of Willi- 
mantic, followed, and gave evidence of wise and 


original methods. Hon. C. D. Hine then intro- 
duced the subject of *‘ Teachers’ Reading Circles,’ 
which he advocated as a necessity as well as a 
recreation. The ‘ Desirability of Such Circles ’’ 
was subsequently considered by Supt. N. L, 
Bishop, of Norwich, who logically proved their 
efficacy in promoting social study, encouraging 
a taste for professional reading, of tending to a 
choice selection of books, in addition to securing 


museum is the latest addition. 

VirerntA.—Prof. J. A. Harrison has been 
made an LL.D. by Randolph-Macon College. His 
recent historical work, The Story of Greece, is 
being translated into Russian. 

Miss Youngblood, of Columbus, Miss., has been 
elected to the chair of Modern L at 
Martha Washington College, Abington, Va. 


“The ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in 
every juvenile library.”—/rom a Report of the Con- 
‘cut Board of Education. 


FOUNG FOLKS” CYCLOPADIA 


for $2.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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J0°S BOWS and How They Turned Oat 
A sequel to “ Little Men.” By Louisa M. ALcorT. 
With a new portrait of the author. i6émo. Uniform 
with Miss Alcott’s “Litthe Women Series.” 1.50. 

One hundred thousand copies of “ Little Men” 
have been sold, and every owner of that book will 
want the sequel. Itis uniform with “ Litthe Women; 


* An Old Fashioned Girl” ; * Little Men” ; “ Eight 
Cousins” ; “ Rose in Bloom” ; “‘ Under the Lilaes xt 
“ Jack and Jill” ; ‘ Hospital Sketches” — of which 


over Half a Miilliom volumes have been sold. 
The nine volumes are uniformly bound in handsome 
cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 

WHAT KATY DID NEXT. A uel to 
““What Katy Did,” and “ What Katy Did at School.” 
By SusAN COOLIDGE. With illustrations by Jessie 

cDermott. Square 12mo. Cloth. Uniform with 
Susan Coolidge’s books. Price, $1.50. 

The two Katy books have awe been the admira- 
tion of juvenile readers, who will take delight in fol- 
lowing Katie and Clover,in their farther adventures. 

ONE DAW IN A BABW’S LIFE. From 
the French of M. ARNAUD. Translated and adapted 
by SusAN COOLIDGE. With 32 full-page illustrations 
by F. Bouisset, printed in colors. Quarto. Ulumi- 
nated board covers. Price, $1.50. 

This delightful and beautiful volume chronicles the 
adventures of a boy and girl— Miss Jeanette and 
Master Jean—for a single day from sunrise to sunset. 
The book is entirely ies in Paris, and is quite an 
artistic success in both designs and coloring. 

THE LAST OF THE PETERKAINS, with 
Others of their Kin. By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 
With illustrations. Square 16mo. Cloth. Gilt. $1.25- 

This volume records the final adventures of the 
funny Peterkins, and they wil! be heard from no more. 

UNCLE, PEEP, ANDI. Achild’s novel. By 
Mary? COWDEN-CLARK. With Frontispiece illus- 
tration by Merrill. Square 16émo. Cloth. $1.25. 

KEY BOLE COUNTRY. A story about 
things you would certainly see if you went through 
the Reyhole. By GERTRUDE JERDON. With illus- 
trations. Square i2mo. Cloth. Gilt. Price, $1.00. 
Three new vols. by the author of ete. 

MELCHION’S DREAM, BROTHERS 
OF PITY, and Other Tales. 

LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE, THE 
BROWNIES, and Other Tales. 

A FLATIBRON FOR A FARTHING. By 
JULIANA HoraTiA EwinG. 16mo. Cloth. Uniform 
with Roberts Brothers’ new library edition of Mrs. 
Ewing’s stories, complete iu nine volumes. $1.00 each. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Eminent Authors of the 19th Century, 82.00 


The Labor Movement in America, 1.50 
Meditations of a Parish Priest, 1.25 
Silemt Times, - 1.25 
Mer Maje-ty’s Tower, 2 vols., - 3.50 
Princes, Authors, and Statesmen, 2.75 


The Marquis of Penalta, 
Crime and Punishment, 


Anna Karenina, 1.75 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, 1.50 
Taras Bulba, - + = 1.00 
St. John’s Eve, - - - 1.25 
Great Masters of Russian Literature, 1.25 
Initials and Pseudonyms, - - 5.00 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
13 Astor Pince, New York, 


1.50 
1.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Madonna of the Tubs. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “‘ Beyond the Gates,” ete. With forty- 
three full-page and smaller illustrations, including 

re, landscape, and marine subjects, by Ross 
URNER and GEORGE H.CLEMENTS. 12m0, taste- 
fully bound, $1.50. 
A touching story, admirable pictures, and tasteful 
mechanical execution make this a very attractive, 
yet inexpensive, giftbook. 


Roland Blake, 


A Novel, by 8S. WErR MITCHELL, M.D., author of 

“In War Time,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Mitchell’s new story possesses all the excel- 
lence of the former, and the greater ease of narration 
which practice gives. Like that, it is connected with 
the War for the Union, but not —- It promises 
to be one of the more noteworthy novels of the season. 


Applied Christianity. 
GLADDEN, author of “ The Lord’s 
rayer,”’ etc. Uniform with the “ Lord’s Prayer.” 
16mo, $1.25. 

Contents : Christianity and Wealth; Is Labor a 
Commodity ? The Stren and Weakness of Social- 
ism; Is it Peace or War? The Laborers and the 
Churches; Three Dangers, —Christianity and Social 
Science, Christianity and Popular Amusement, Chris- 
tianity and Popular Education. 

This is a peculiarly timely and significant book. It 
discusses with great ability and singular candor some 
of the most important which agitate mod- 
ern society and imperatively demand serious consid- 


eration. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. New Edition. $1.00. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy LarR- 
com, editor of “ Breathings of the Better Life,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

Miss Larcom has here gathered, from a very wide 
range of authors, passages of special value for help, 
suggestion, encouragement, and consolation. 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


By CATHERINE OWEN. 16mo, $1.00. 

A household book of remarkable value. The writer 
tells a pleasant story, and weaves into it recipes and 
excellent directions for cooking and housekeeping. 
The story appeared serially in Good Housekeeping 
and has received the unqualified commendation of 
many who have tested the recipes and followed the 
suggestions. 


Calendars for 1887. 


Eight calendars for 1887, selected from the Writings of 


BROWNING, LONGFELLOW, 
EMERSON 
HAWTHORNE, MRS. WHITNEY, 
HOLMES, WHITTIER. 


All except the Whitney Calendar have portraits 
and other artistic designs drawn from the authors’ 
residences, or from characters or incidents in their 
writings. Printed in eolors. Price, 50 cents each. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 


New Riversids Edition. With fine Portrait. Com- 
plete in six tasteful volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top. 
The set, $6.00. 


*»* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mai, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


Special to Teachers. 


Magazines they cannot do without.-—“The Century’s’’ New Enterprise, 
—-**St, Nicholas” as a Reader in schools.---A new Singing 


Book,---A page that should be read. 
BOTH Tse Century MaGazine and Sr. are 
being extensively used as readers in schools, and the announce- 
ments for the coming year will tend to make them more widely taken for this 


purpose than ever before. Whether used in schools or not, no teacher can afford 
to be without them. THE CENTURY’S great feature will be 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, by his confidential 


secretaries, John G, 
Nicolay and Col. John Hay, who were intimate with him before his presidency, 
and, during all the eventful years of the Civil War, were more closely associated 
with him than were any other men. Upon Lincoln’s death, all his private 
papers and letters were transferred to them by the family; and the work of a 
biography, begun with the sanction and help of the President himself, was con- 
tinued under the authority of the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln. For sixteen years 
they have given nearly all their time to its preparation. Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay say, in the preface which appears in the November CENTURY: ‘‘ Our desire to have this work 
placed under the eyes of the greatest possible number of readers, induced us to accept the generous 
offer of Tuk CENTURY MAGAZINE to print it first in these pages.’’ It will be richly illustrated. 
(with illustrations) include 


Special Features in the CENTURY (vith illustrations) include 


Russia and Siberia, by George Kennan, author of ‘‘ Tent Life in Siberia,’’ who has just returned from 
a most eventful visit to Siberian prisons; papers on the Food Question, with reference to its bearing 
on the Labor Problem; English Cathedrals; Dr. Eggleston’s Religious Life in the American Colonies ; 
Men and Women of Queen Anne’s Reign, by Mrs. Oliphant; Clairvoyance, Spiritualism, Astrology, 
ete., by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of the Christian Advocate ; astronomical papers; arti- 
cles throwing light on Bible history, ete. 


és 9? a novel, by Frank R. Stockton author 

The Hundredth Man, of ‘‘ The Lady, or the Tiger? ’’ ete., basins in 
November. Two novelettes, by George W. Cable, stories by Mary Hallock Foote, ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” 
Julian Hawthorne, Edward Eggleston, and other prominent American authors, will be printed during 


the year. 

will be crowded with INsrRucTION AND AMUSEMENT FOR 
Sr. NICHOLAS Foiks. Gen. Adam Badeau, chief-of-staff, biographer, and 
confidential friend of General Grant, and one of the ablest and most popular of living military writers, 
will contribute a number of papers, describing in clear and vivid style some of the leading battles of 
the Civil War. They will be panoramie descriptions of single contests, or short compaigns, presenting 
a sort of literary picture gallery of the grand and heroic contests in which the parents of many a boy 


and girl of to-day took part. 
is St. Nicno- 


A Remarkable Music Book for Schools 


cently issued by us, containing new and original music by thirty-two prominent composers, written for 
words from St. NicHOLAS. Teachers of primary schools and kindergartens will find in it many 
pieces admirably adapted to their wants. One copy is all that is wanted in a school. The illustrations 


are a delightful feature. 
; The new “ Boy’s Book of Sports,” just 
A Prize Book for Boys. issued by us, is a royal volume for hove, —just 
the thing for a prize. It is edited by Maurice Thompson, and is full of handsome pictures and articles 
on all kinds of out-door sports. 
of all our publications, 


to any teacher who asks for it. The catalogue contains, also, a full prospectus of Tae CENTURY 
and St. NicHOLAS for 1886-87. We will send a specimen copy (back number) of either or both 


magazines if desired. Prices, etc., in catalogue. 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, 
33 East 171TH Srreet, New York. 


GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
es heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the ~~ | of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, etec., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 


20 COPIES FREE! 


TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY we 
will send 20 copies of the Delightful Story, TREssy’s 
CHRISTMAS, by MARGARET SIDNEY, to any teacher 
my cents in stamps for expense of mailing. 

The t Magazines for Home or Supplementary 
Reading are BABYLAND, 50 cts.; WIDE AWAKE, 

2.40; OuR LITTLE MEN AXD WoMEN, $1.00; THE 

ANSY, $1.00 a year. Send to 


D. LOTHROP & 00., 32 Franklin Street, Boston, | 


Ed i *ublisl 
ae-paye Christmas Gr eeting Fre. eow ucational Publishers. 


14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 


' 
Persons and Places, cs 
e*e Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 
= 
- 
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7 
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Nov. 25, 1886. 


JOURNAL O 


F EDUCATION. 


systematic and regular reading as well as helpful 
and enthusiastic study. In the evening, Supt. 2 
A, Littlefield, of Newport, R. L, gave an inter- 
esting address upon “ Educational Reform.’’ 
The following officers have been appointed for the 
ensuing half year: Pres.—Mr. S. C. Miner, of 
Greenville; Vice-Pres.—Mr. Young, of South 
Coventry ; Sec. — Mr. Rossiter, of Norwich; 
Ex. Com.—Messrs. Somes of Danielsonville, Ladd 
of Taftville, and Brainard of Putnam ; Misses Avery 
of Willimantic, and Rice of New London. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION OF RHODE 
ISLAND TEACHERS. 


On Friday, Nov. 26, there will be a public ex- 
amination of teachers, upon the elementary English 
branches, at the office of the school committee, 
Clarke street, Newport, beginning at nine o’ clock, 
a.m. It will be open, first, to those candidates 
resident in ee who have completed the Rog- 
ers High School Course, or its equivalent, and 
second, to those resident elsewhere who, in addi- 
tion to a high school education, have had normal 
school training or successful experience in teach- 
ing. All persons intending to take the examina- 
tion are expected to notify the superintendent im- 
mediately. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE, 

Dr. Fred Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: “‘ To 
relieve the indigestion and so-called sick headache, 
and mental depression incident to certain stages of 
rheumatism, it is incomparable.”’ 


school. 
5, twelve popular entertainments, consisting of 
readings, lectures, and concerts, will be given at 


ASBURY PARK 
SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PED- 
AGOGY. 


The directors in establishing this school have had 
in mind one common object, the elevation of the 
teacher’s profession. Lectures and practical les- 
sons illustrating all departments of school work 
will be given by prominent educators from differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

The question, Where can teachers best pursue 
their summer studies and at the same time renew 
their strength for the coming year? was practi- 


cally decided by locating the school at Asbury 
Park, N. J. Sea air, sunlight, and society were 


selected as the natural agencies best adapted for 


this purpose 

Through the generosity of Mr. James A. Brad- 
ley, the founder of Asbury Park, ‘‘ Educational 
Hall’? has been placed at the disposal of the 


school. This building was used at Philadelphia 
during the Centennial, and was removed by Mr.) 


Bradley to Asbury Park at the close of the exhi- 
bition. It will again do good service in the cause 
of education. 

The Board of Education have granted the use of 


their school building, and two of the churches 


have thrown open their chapels, for the use of the 
During the session from July 18 to Aug, 


‘* Educational Hall.’’ 
Two excursions will be run, one to Central 


| Park and Coney Island, the other to Philadelphia 
and Washington. 

Good board, at prices ranging from $6.00 to 
$8.00 per week, can be had near the shore and 
within five minutes walk of the school. The fac- 


ulty thus far selected are as follows : 

1, Dr. E. E. White, Cincinnati, O. 

2. Psychology: Dr. Larkin Dunton, Boston; Dr. 
Jerome Allen, New York City. 

3. School Management: Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, 
Newark, N. J. 

4. Language: Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, Boston. 

5. Arithmetic: Prof. Wm. M. Giffin, Newark, N. J. 

6. Geography: Miss M. 8. Cate, Milwaukee; A. H. 
Kelley, Boston. 

Edwin Shepard, Newark; A.H. Kelley, 
ston. 

8. Writing: Prof. Cooley, Windsor Locks, Conn. 

9 Music: H. E. Holt, Boston, Mass. 

10. Elocution: Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, Boston. 

11. Natural Science: Prof. Ireland, Asbury Park. 
— yao History: Prof. Austin C. Apgar, Tren- 

n, N. J. 

13. Model School: Miss E, M. Reed, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 

Announcements of other departments will be 
made soon. Communication is being had with 
eminent teachers in other departments, with every 
indication that they will be secured. Large ciren- 
‘ors will soon be issued giving all needed infor- 
mation. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOUR WORK. 

Improve the good opportunities that are offered 
a and you will receive more money for your labor. 
lallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail Fox free, full 
information showing how you can make from 85 to 825 
and upwards a ~ and live at home, wherever you ma 
be located. You had better write to them at once. 
number have made over 850 in aday. Allisnew. Capi 
tal not required; Hallett & Co. will start you. Both 
sexes; allages. Grand success attends every worker. 
Send your address at once and see for yourself. 


DECEMBER ATLANTIC 


The Oration, 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


The Poem, 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
At the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Harvard College. 
This number also contains 
The Object of a University, 
By the late ELISHA MULFORD, LL.D. 


The Church of England Novel, 
By HARRIET WATERS PRESTON. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1887 
Will contain, in addition to the best Short Stories, 
Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, two 
Serial Stories,— 
The Second Son, 
By MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT 
and T. B. ALDRICH. 
Paul Patoff, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “A Roman Singer,” “‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ etc. 


Papers on American History, 
By JOHN FISKE, 


ONE WINDOW FREE. | 


Any one interested in schools sending their address, will be sent, 


tian outsi 


free of all expense, an InzaL Winpow Snape to fit any window. 


Office of Boarp or Epvucarion, 
City or Derroit, 
Derrorr, Micu., Aug. 1, ’86. 


Ideal Window Shade Co., City: 


GENTLEMEN : For the past few years the board have 
used exclusively in our new and old buildings your 
Style 2 SHape.” 
managed, and the best thing to control the light and 
ventilation in schoolrooms of any device ever used in 
our buildings, and very much cheaper. 
further orders from us as new rooms are opened. 


They are durable, easily 


You may expect 


Yours truly, JOHN R. KING, 
Sec’y Board of Education. 


They combine the good features of Vene- 


de, or cotton shades inside blinds, 


and cost less. 
WINDOW SHADE CoO., 


59 and 61 Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Whose previous papers have been so interesting, full 
of information, and generally popular. 


French and English, 


A continuation of the admirable papers comparing 
the French and English people. 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 


Essays and Poems, 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Occasional Papers, 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Contributions may be expected from JOHN GRBEN- 
LEAP WHITTIER, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, E C. STEDMAN, HARRIBT 
W. PRESTON, SARAH ORNEJEWRTT, CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK, ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, HENRY 
CABOT LODGE, EDITH M. THOMAS, HORACE E. Scup- 
DER, GEORGE E, WOODBERRY, GEORGE FREDERIOK 
PARSONS, MAURICE THOMPSON, LUCY LARCOM, CELIA 
THAXTER, JOHN BURROUGHS, JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, BRADFORD TORREY, 
and many others, 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 
cents a number. With superb life-size portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, 21. 


The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions are re- 
ceived before December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,. Boston. 


“FAMOUS” 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Poor Boys who Became Famous, 81.50 
Girls whe Became Famous, - - 1.50 
Boys’ Book of Famous Bulers, - 1.50 
The Ohristmas Country, a> 

12.00 


_'Whe Rolle Books, 14 vols., - 
The Jonas Books, 6 vols., - - ~- 
The Lucy Books, 6 vols., 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & COMPANY, 


A3 Astor Place, New York. 


larly and systematically arranged. 


iscite, Magnetite, Fluorspar, Chalcedony, 
and desirable. 


86.00 
send 


PRIa4E. 


A QUICK 


ROCKS THE ROCKIES. 


SELLER. 


Tammen’s Rocky Mountain Juvenile Cabinet. 
Our 85c. (special offer) Cabinet,—size, 844 x 644 inches,—is a set of 40 Mineral Specimens, regu- 


The objects consist of Gold, Silver, Zinc, Copper, Iron Ores, 


Topaz, Amazon Stone, Feldspar, Quartz, Cuprite, Iceland and Satin Spars, Carnelian, Selenite, Var- 
etrified and Silicified Woods, and 21 others equally rare 


The specimens in this Cabinet are contained in a strong and neatly finished pasteboard 
box. A Descriptive Manual is sent with each Cabinet, giving the history, properties, and uses of the 
different minerals and gems. 


This Cabinet has been adopted by many schools and universities, is endorsed b 


er dozen, delivered, express paid. 
yn receipt will send you one ex-paid. 


the entire secular and literary press, a study for old or young, affording amusemen 
S PEG IA po! knowledge. Retail price, oaty S5c., sells readily. oo e you this special price, 
Should you desire a sample omly before orderin 


n quantity, 
I want one agent only to handle the Cabinets in each 


town, and é ti ne first one ordering one dozen I will give that privilege; act accordingly and order at once. 


Cash or first-class reference must be sent with your order. Address, 


H. H. TAMMEN, Manufacturing Mineralogist, 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Most Desirable Collection of 
Etchings Yet Produced, 


NOTABLE ETCHINGS BY AMERI- 

CAN ARTISTS. A most important con- 

tribution to American art. Text, including an 

essay on the etching of the t year, by RIPLEY 

author of ‘Etching in America,” 
c., &e. 

A companion to “Some Modern Etchings” and 
“Recent American Etchings " (every copy of which 
has been sold), but showing a decided advance over 
both of the former collections. 


List of etchers and titles of plates: 
J. L. GEROME FERRIS, Moorish Incense Burner, 
FREDERICK W. FREER, The White Rose. 
KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN, The Lily Pond. 
James J. CALAHAN, - - “Ca Pince.” 
FRANK M. GREGORY, - Old Trinity and Wall St. 
LEROY M. YALE, - - - The Old Bridge. 
JosEern F. SABIN,- - - The Bookworm. 
W. H. SHELTON, After the Hounds. 
CHARLES VOLKMAR, - Near Montigny. 
W. St. Jonn HARPER, St. Jerome, 


ARTIST-PROOF EDITIONS. 

I.—VELLUM PROOFS, limited to ten copies. 
Signed and numbered. Remarque proofs on vellum, 
accompanied by proofs on Japan paper. 

Text petnted on imperial Japan paper in red and 
black. Folios lined with watered silk, $2.50. 

IIl.—SATIN AND JAPAN PROOFS, limited to 
fifteen copies, signed and numbered. Proofs on satin, 
accompanied by proofs on Japan paper, $60. 

IiI.—SATIN PROOFS, limited to ten copies, 
signed and numbered. Proofs on satin, $50. 

IV.—JAPAN PROOFS, limited to one hundred 
ome. | signed and numbered. Proofs on Japan pa- 
per, $35. 

All hinge contained in the above copies are re- 
marque proofs, signed. 

All styles of the artist-proof editions are incased 
in rich portfolios of vellum, with leather backs. All 
have ornamentation on side in color and gold, and are 
tied with silk. 

V. — Regular maprocsiote on etching paper. Bound 
in dark blue cloth, with rich cover ornamentation, 
representing an etching in a frame, $12.50 ; same, in 
black portfolio, leather back, $15. 

Each copy numbered, 

Of Recent American Etchings ”’ it has been said : 

A credit to American art, and worthy of praise and 
wide attention.—Brookl Unton. 

Our readers cannot do better than examine this 
beautiful work if they would add to the beauty of the 
library, the parlor, and the portfolio.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Clara Erskine Clement’s Series of Outline Art His- 
tories for Beginners and Students, now complete 
by the addition of 


ARCHITECTURE, 


UNIFORM with PAINTING and SCULPTURE, by 
the same well-known author. With over 130 valua- 
ble illustrations. 

Each of these three books covers its ground in an 
interesting way, giving a good idea of all the great 
painters, sculptors, or architects, and their works. 
as well as enabling any one who wishes a genera 
knowledge of the subject to obtain it ina pleasant 
way. Veryreadable. Fully and handsomely illus- 
trated with numerous full-page illustrations and cuts 
set inthe text. With complete indexes. 

Each one vol., 8vo. Tastefully bound. With ar- 
tistic design stamped in oa on cloth cover, $2.50. 

Halt calf, new colors, $5. 


4 NEW DEPARTURE, 


FAMILIAR BIRDS AND WHAT 
THE POETS SING OF THEM. 
Illustrated by Fidelia Bridges. Edited by 
Susie Barstow Skelding. 

A handsome volume, containin, beautiful 
poems, etc., relating to the best-loved birds. In- 
cludes ‘fac-similes ‘of the handwriting of John Bur- 
Dora Read Goodale, and Margaret E. 

angster. 

W ~l the following colored plates exquisitely 

rinted: 

’ Swallows and Arrowhead ; Snow Buntings and Pine- 

Wrens and Honeysuckle; Seagull and 

Surf; Yellow Birds and Mullein ; Robins and Apple 

Blossoms ; Bluebirds and Morning-glories ; Snow 

Birds and Rose ae ; Orioles and Plum Blossoms ; 

Song Sparrow an Wild Roses ; Thrush and Sweet 

Peas ; Chickadees and Autumn Leaves. 

Richly bound, cloth, full gilt, ornate design of birds, 
vines, ete., in gold and color on cover. Ina box, 86. 


Bough ; 


Any of the above books can be had of your book- 
seller, or will be sent to any address at publishers’ 
expense on receipt of advertised price, if this publica- 
tion is mentioned. 

New catalogue and illuminated circular sent free 
to any address if the name of this publication is men- 
tioned. 

Contains full descriptions of new 
STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. By Fidelia 

Bridges. 


BTUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERS. By Susie 
Barstow Skelding. 

MANY HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION, POETRY, HUMOR, 
COOKERY, &c. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 
182 Sth Ave., New Work City. 


Now READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 


The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 
avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 
sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burlington Haw , Detroit Free Press, Maz 
Adeler,and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 
best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 
Century, and many other sources. 

Contains 85 pieces; ge on good paper, and 
handsomely bound. ld everywhere or mailed 
upon receipt of price. Paper binding, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 


Publication artment, PHILADELPHIA, P. 
CHas. 
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Some Late Publications. 
7 Author. Publisher. Price. 

Katy of Catoctin. - Townsend D Appleton & Co, N Y, #1 50 
His One Fault. - : . - - - - Trowbridge Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 25 
The Young Wrecker of the Florida Reef. - Bache 3 
Little Miss Weezy. - - - - Shirley ~ $00 
The Message of the Bluebird. - - - Jerome 
Nature's Hallelujah - - - - 
Mistakes in Writing English,and Howto Avoid Them. Bigelow 
Home Sweet Home. Lllus. - - - - - Payne “ 
Abide With Me. Illus. - - - - - Lyte 

k of Ages. Illus. - - - - - - Toplady # 
Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories of Animals. 6 vols. Tenney . eac abe 
Ways and Means. - - : - - - Vandeg rift Porter & Coates, Phila, 5 oo 
The Romances of Chivalry. - - - - - Ashton G P Putnam’s Sons, N y, 
The Princess Casamassina. - - - - James Macmillan & Co, NY, 175 
Labor Rarns Harper & Bros, 1 00 
Between Two Loves. - - Barr 

Pantiticr Birds and What the Poets Sing of Them. - Bridges & Skelding White, Stokes, & Allen, NY, 5 00 
The Sorrows of Werther .- Noa Bradlee Whidden, Koston, _1 75 
Guide to Elementary Chemistry. - Cooley Ivison, Blakeman, & Taylor,N Y,_ 72 
The Silver Bridge. - - - Akers Houghton, Mifflin & Co, oston, 1 > 
Reckonings for Every Day. - - Larcom 
Ten Dollars Enough. - - - - - Owen 
The Madonna of the Tubs. Phelps 
Holy tides. - - - - - Whitney 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THat YELLOW COMPLEXION means bil- 
iousness; biliousness means a perverted liver. 
Some of the bile has gone wrong and entered into 
the blood instead of going into the bowels, where 
it was needed to do its legitimate work. For the 
want of it in the right place you suffer constipation, 
and because of its presence in the wrong place you 
suffer jaundice. Nothing will correct that perverted 
liver and restore it to right habits so effectively or 
so readilyas Compound Oxygen. Thisis nota drug. 
It is easy and pleasant to take, simple in its opera- 
tion, and certain in its results, It has proved a bless- 
ing to sufferers from liver troubles and other chronic 
ailments. If you have symptoms of a disordered liver 
or of impure blood, or of failing digestion, you will 
find Compound Oxygen the remedy most sure to re- 
store the diseased organs to healthy action. Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, of 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., publish a work of nearly two hundred pages, en- 
titl Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and 
Resuits,in which many cures are reported. They 
mail the work free to applicants. 


THe BEECHER CALENDAR for 1887, and The 
Beecher Book of Days, compiled from all the writ- 
ings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, are shortly 


to be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co., of New 
York. The calendar card is in itself a treasure, 
bearing pictures of Mr. Beecher, his home at Peeks- 
kill, Plymouth Church, and his first church at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., where he rang his own bell, 
built his own fires, and preached, for $200 a year. 
The Book of Days, which is really a birthday book, 
has striking passages for each day in the year; the 
most of them apropus of the birthdays and the 
work of distinguished mer and women. 


THE reader’s attention is invited to the advertise- 
ment of the School Supply and Publishing Co., 36 
Bond St., New York City, on the second page of 
the Journal. This enterprising firm is prepared to 
furnish everything needed in the schoolroom, 
such as textbooks, stationery, school furniture, 
and supplies of all kinds. We advise school and 
college officers, teachers, and all persons in want 
of school supplies, to send for their price list, 
which will be mailed free on application. 

JOHN C. BRANNER, Ph.D., Prof. of Geology 
in Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., has 
lately had print>4 a geological map for distribution 
in that state. I¢ is intended to give a general idea 
of the geology of Indiana, and is made of a conven- 
ient size for the,p »cket. Mr. Branner will gladly 
mail a copy to any one sending their address and a 
two-cent stamp. 


THE Princess Louise has made several drawings 
for The Youth’s Companion to illustrate an article 
on ‘‘Salmon-Fishing in the Cascapediac,’’ by the 

” Marquis of Lorne. They use the money which 


they receive for their work in helping poor En- 
glish and Scotch families to emigrate to Canada. 

A. 8S. BARNEs & CompAny’s series of scientific 
textbooks are to be used in Canada. The Prov- 
ince of Quebec has passed a compulsory scientific 
temperance act, and these textbooks have been 
adopted for exclusive use in the schools. This 


series thus becomes the government standard text- 
books in Canada, as well as in the United States. 


Mr. GARRISON, of the Grand Union Hotel, 
New York, states that in an experience of twenty- 
five years as a landlord, he has never seen the city 
so filled with strangers as it is now. This, he says, 
is a sure indication of general business activity. 
Mr. GARRISON keeps a first-class house, at reason- 
able rates, and we feel sure he getsa goodly share 
of the visitors. 


WE would call the attention of all interested in 
elocution to S. S. Hamill’s advertisement on the 
last page of the Journal. Special attention is given 
to preparing pupils for teachers of elocution and 

ic readers. For furthur information send 
for circular. 

THE Preface by G. Stanley Hall to his Bibliog- 
raphy of Education is printed for gratuitous distri- 

* bution by D. C. Heath & Company, Boston It is 
one of the best essays on educational reading that 
has appeared this season. 


— Let no man who wants to do anything for 
the soul of a man lose a chance of doing something 


for his body.—George Macdonald. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Loyalty is the real gold of which faith in one’s 
self is only the counterfeit. 


ADVICE TO MorHers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Svothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “* brightasabutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 

ms, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 

wels, and isthe best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cents a bottle. 

— It is one thing to abandon high aims and im- 
pulses in order to acquire wealth, and another to 
labor diligently in order that they may have the 
freer scope. 

— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Blood Purifier is more 
valuable than all the bitters in the world. We 
know of several ladies who would not be without it. 


— Concentration is the secret of strength in poli- 
ties, in war, in trade; in short, in all management 
of human affairs.— Emerson. 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla acts directly and prompt- 
ly, purifying and enriching the blood, improving 
the appetite, strengthening the nerves, and invig- 
orating the system. It is, in the truest sense, an 
alterative medicine. Every invalid should give it 

— Whatever games are played with us, we must 
play no games with ourselves, but deal in our pri- 
vacy with the last honesty and truth.—merson. 

CATARRH Is NOT A BLoop DISEASE. — No 
matter whar parts it may finally affect, catarrh al- 
ways starts in the head, and belongs to the head. 
There is no mystery about the origin of this direful 
disease. It begins in a neglected cold. One of 
the kind that is *‘ sure to be better in a few days.”’ 
Thousands of victims know how it is by sad ex- 
perience. Ely’s Cream Balm cures colds in the 
head and eatarrh in all its stages. Not a snuff nor 
a liquid. 

— They are not the best students who are most 
dependent on books. What can be got out of them 
is at best only material: a man must build his 
house for himself. — George MacDonald. 


— Three ladies can keep a secret when two of 
them are dead ; all druggists keep Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 

— Life is gladness; it is the death in it that 
makes the misery, We call life-in-death life, and 
hence the mistake.— George MacDonald. 


Just Published, 


Q. Q. and R.R. 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies, 


BY 8. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. 12mo. - Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, ina convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and eurious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
Mistery, Geography, Biography, Philose- 
phy, Science, Philolegy, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in dally 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated pects, and much of it has never before 
been published in a form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 

Sent postpatd, on receipt of price. 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Is wanted to take cheree of a well established Ladies’ 
College in a desirable location, in one of the South- 
ern States. “ He must be a Baptist, married, a man 
of good address, onerey and experience in managing 
schools, and must be able to furnish $1250 to purchase 
a half interest in pianos, furniture, ete. The build- 
ings which cost $300,000 are free to the managers. 
This is a first class opening for the right man. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
rset St., 


EDUCATION. 


Copies ready Dec. I, of the 


Double Christmas Number 


of the 


Youth’s Companion 


Colored Cover, Twenty Pages, Profusely Illustrated. 


Mailed to any address for Ten Cents. 
with $1.75, will include the Companion 


Free {0 Jan. . FREE from the time the subscrip- 


tion is received to Jan. 1, 1887, and a full year from that date. This 
offer includes the Christmas Double Number. 
Please mention this Paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


New Subscriptions sent at once, 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


CONCERNING 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


On the 16th of August, 1886, this superb textbook had been published just 


2 


years. It had been adopted in more than 


200 


cities and towns for public school use, and in more than 


300 


private schools, academies, colleges, ete. The number printed during that time was 


60,000 


copies, and the population of the cities and towns adopting it was (by the census of 


1880) nearly 5,000 000. 


For introduct terms, add ‘ 
J, H. BUTLER, Publisher, 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
A. LOVELL & ©0., 16 Astor Place, New York, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


Original Accident Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE Wont. 


AV 


anu 


COMPANY. 


graded in price by occupation; NOT 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, FORFEITED by occupa-~ 
tion, but paid pro rata. 


ISSUES ALSO THE . 
in the market. Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


BEST LIFE POLIC able, World-Wide. 
Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low 
as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


ENLARGED 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


r 


SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


TEACHERS ! Our New School Aids are used for 

conducting day schools in good, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, pretty chromo ex- 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes, price per set 
#1; half set 115 cards 50c. 800 new briitlant esigns 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


Large sot samples 30c; half set list free. — 
mail, Stamps taken. 
PA. Address N. E PUBLISHING, 3 Somerset St. 
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Yours for Health 


PINKKAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 
PLEASANT To TuE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
LOZENGE Fory, (6 
For $5.) Errurr 
, LA LL, OF THE LATTER 
. SENT BY MAIL sr- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Mas, Pinxwam’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 

1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN, IT RE- 
MOVES VAINTNYSS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRHGA, MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(@rIv REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
case and the relief of pain, and it does au it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ¢s particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tur Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COoM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

All Soild by Druggists.-@a 

MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS curz 

BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS. 


SCHOOL. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works 0 FICTION, 

POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyright date. 
EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


CATARR 
ELY’S 


FEVER 


Cream Balm isnot g liquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drags. No offensive odor. 
Applied into each nostrilis quickly absorbed 
A Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 

50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 

Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 
TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
@ioth, 12mo, 200 pp., . $1.00. 


Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
857 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merel 
time and then have them return in, I mean aradical cure. 
I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant myremedy tocure | 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for | 
hot now receiving acure. Sendat once for atreatisoanda | 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post | 
It costs you nothing for a trial, and I wi gore 5. 
Address Dr. H. G, ROOT, 183 Pearl 8 ew York. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined, by every 


Teacher in the Public Schools. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


- ~ 


LITERARY NOTES. 
(Continued from page 342.) 


Funk & WaGnatts, New York, publish 
quarterly The Pocket Lesson Notes on the Interna- 
tional Sabbath-school Lessons, by Rev. and Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Crafts; price, 30 cents. They are the 
most convenient in form, and, in many other re- 
Sspects, superior to any lesson helps. The arrange- 
ment is good, and illustrations and helpful hints 
are just what teachers and students need. 


MILLARD F. Tracy, of Shellsburg, Ia., 
with the codperation of C. H. Maxson, of Iowa 
City, has sesame A New Theory of Falling 
Bodies. hey take exceptions to the accepted 
theory of gravitation, and offer a substitute for the 
Newtonian idea of 1682. These earnest authors 
put before us several conundrums, but in this little 
book offer no satisfactory explanation of their new 
theory. We wait for the more ‘‘ extended work ”’ 
they hope to publish. The present pamphlet is 
on ‘* The new Theory and Objections to the New- 
tonian System.’’ Price, 25 cents. 


THE recent issues of Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library are: No. 549, ‘‘ Paston Carew, 
Millionaire and Miser,’’ a novel by E. Lynn Linton, 
price 20 cents; No. 548, “* This Man’s Wife,” a 
novel by George Manville Fenn, price 20 cents ; 
No. 547, *‘ The Touchstone of Peril,’”’ a novel by 
R. E. Forrest, price 20 cents; No. 546, ‘‘ Clare of 
Claresmede,”’ a novel by Charles Gibbon, price 20 
cents; No. 545, ‘* Autobiography of Leigh Hunt,” 
price 20 cents. Harper's ** Handy ” series, issued 
weekly, grows in interest with each month. This 
series has now reached 100 issues. The six latest 
are the following : No. 95, *‘ Comediettas and 
Farces,’’ by John Maddison Morton, price 25 ets. ; 
No. 96, ‘* Marcella Grace,”’ an Irish novel by Rosa 
Mulholland, price 25 cents; No. 97, ‘‘ The Phan- 
tom City,’’ a voleanic romance, by William West- 
all, price 25 cents; No. 98, ‘‘ Joan Wentworth,” 
a novel, by Katharine S. Macquoid, price 25 cents ; 
No. 99, ‘A Voyage to the Cape,’’ by W. Clark 
Russell, price 25 cents; No. 100, “In Seorn of 
Consequence, or, My Brother’s Keeper,’’ a novel 
by Theodora Corrie, price 25 cents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Sorrows of Werther and Other Tales; by 
Goethe; edited and revised by L. Noa; price $1.75. 
Boston: Bradlee Whidden. 

Between Two Loves; by Amelia E. Barr; price 25 
cents——Children of Gibeon; by Walter Besant; 

rice, 20 cents.—King Solomon’s Mines; by H. 
— Haggard; price, 20 cents. New York: Harper 

ros. 

The Way to Teach; How Not to Teach; and Les- 

sons in Numbers; by William M. Giffin. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
_ New Every 2 RE: A Year’s Book for Girls; ed- 
ited by Annie H. Ryder; price, $1.00.——The Minute 
Man; by Margaret Sidney.— Bye-o-Baby Ballads; 
by Charles Stuart Pratt; illustrated; price, $2.00. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Guide to Elementary Chemistry; by LeRoy C. Coo- 
ley, Ph.D.; price for introduction, 72 cents. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Victor Hugo; by Ernest Dupuy. Paris: H. Lecene 
and H. Oudin. 

His One Fault; by J. T. Trowbridge; price, $1.25. 
—The Young Wrecker of the Florida Reef; by Rich- 
ard Meade Bache; price, $1.00.—The Reading Club 
and Handy Speaker; edited by George M. Baker; 

rice 15 cents.——Little Miss Weezy; by Penn Shir- 
ey; price, $1.00.—Five Minute Readings for Young 
Ladies; selected and adapted by Walter K. Fobes; 
rice, 50 cents.——Mistakes in Writing English, and 
low to Avoid Them; by Marshall T. Bigelow; price, 
50 cents. —The Message of the Bluebird; by Irene 
E. Jerome; price, $2.00.— Nature’s Hallelujah; by 
Lrene\E. Jerome ; price, $6.00.—UHome, Sweet Home ; 
by John Howard Payne; with designs by Miss L. B. 

umpbrey ; price, $3.00——Abide With Me; by Henry 
Francis Lyte; with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey; 
price: $3.00.—Rock of Ages; by Augustus M. Top- 
ady; designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey ; price, $3.00. 
—My Faith Looks Up to Thee; by Ray Palmer; 
with designs by Lisbeth B. Comins; price, $3.00.— 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; by Sarah Flower Adams; 
with designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey; price, $3.00. 
—Curfew Must Not moe To-night; by Rosa Hart- 
wick Thorpe; illustrated; price, $3.00.— Young 
Folks’ Pictures and Stories of Animals; by Mrs. San- 
born Tenney; 6 vols. ; 30 cents per vol.——Parlor Va- 
rieties, Plays, Pantomimes, Charades; price, 50 cts. ; 
by Olivia L. Wilson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November number is the beginning of the 
third year of the Magazine of Western History. The 
distinctive features of this publication are proof of 
its value to the student and lover of history. It con- 
tains serially a History of Ohio,—a history written by 
an able historian, Consul Willshire Butterfield, of 
Madison, Wis., and the plan and scope of which em- 
brace a thorough history of this state from preterri- 
torial times to the present. In addition to contribu- 
tions by such writers as Rev. William Barrows of 
Massachusetts, Russell Errett of Pittsburgh, Prof. 
Ad. F. Bandelier of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and other 
distinguished and well-known historians, it contains 
a series of articles by Reuben G. Thwaites of Madi- 
son, Wis., and by C. W. Butterfield, on subjects re- 
lating to the History of the Northwest. The patron- 
age of the magazine has grown to such an extent that 
the publishers feel justified in reducing the subscrip- 
tion price from $5.00 to $4.00 per annum, beginning 
with Vol. V. It has obtained a permanent hold on 
a large reading constituency, and the publishers will 
endeavor to constantly advance its standard of excel- 
lence. Terms, $4.00 per annum; single copies, 35 cts. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Queries, for November; terms, $1.00 a year; 10 
cents a number. Buffalo: C. L. Sherrill & Co. 

Science, for aa SS terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Science Co. 
2 New England Magazine and Bay State Monthly, 
for November; terms, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a num- 
ber. Published at 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 

The Quiver, for December; terms, $1.50 a year; 15 
cents a number. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Pansy, for November; terms, $1.00 a year; 10 
ecentsa number. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 

Davis’ Literary Monthly, for November; terms, 
Fi.00 a ari single copy, 10 cents. Chicago: A. E. 

avis & Co. 

Normal Monthly, for November; terms, $1.50 a 

agazine 0 for Dece 

The Mag ES 


a year; 35 centsanumber. New York: 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


| Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and corns Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SucorssFrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
hn some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


NOS EXC 
eachers’ Bureau oe 


w? 
[Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
D. CULVER, 


ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. __ 
OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 

trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 

_ PROFESSIONAL. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. } RUGGLES. 

ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 

ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 

catalogue apply to Rey. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


_ SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established | 


for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ren? apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of sue- 
, cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 


; that our income is derived from commissions thus 


earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

FE. AVERY 


R. E. 4 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


merican Bureau of Education, 


las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rosittoxs, COLLEGES 


POSITIONS, 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
‘Harvard, Yale, and almost every other Universit 
, and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
grades ; Governesses for families, and Musie and 
Art Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and mane at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
| different countries open almost every month, Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually a | 
jmade. Many teachers fail to hold positions secure 
/ them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
|teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
| the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration’sufficient for all). 

References as to the President’s character and rep. 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop MecTyeire, 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ. ; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., 
Pres. N.C. Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
| Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 
Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY, © 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Best Ageucy for Em- 
ployers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now humbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
containing photograph, testimo- 
hials, and all letters received. 
By several systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show whieh of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then a closer comparison 
from their envelopes soon points out the best fitted. 
Among teachers wen La aced are two lady teach- 


ers at Marshalltown, la., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Norma School, Peru, Neb., $1,200 

rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, ete. 
Read this, which is a Sample of many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650, Allow me to express 
our hearty appreciation of your poometeeen and the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, OcT. 22, 1886, 
From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Oreutt, I 
should not expect any man in the country to 
‘excel him in selecting the right teacher for the 


‘right place. JOHN EATON, 


President Marietta College, and for sixteen years 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘or ess 
E. H. RussE 1, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
) For Ladies only. For catalogues, address th 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


Rezo ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course for spec 
dress, for circular 


classes of students. Ad- 
or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 
If so, you can go via the MONON Route, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
; ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery 
| Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money tha 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
sippiswamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RovuTrs and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the MoNoN Routes, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cinein- 
pati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pampsiete, 
ete., address E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Northern 
| Pass’r Agt. Monon Route, 78 Clark St., Chicago, or 
‘Wma. S. BALDWIN, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 183 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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JOURNAL 


OF EHDUCATION. 


Vol, XXIV.—No. 20. 


EVERY TEACHER 


SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling, and Composition, by the Word and Sentence Methods. 


By JAMES 


7 and Practice of Teaching,” 


Morro: ‘ The letter killeth 


JOHONNOT, 


“Geographical Reader,” “ Natural History 


; but the spirit giveth life.” 


ear Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. =) 
Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacherjor school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cts 


, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


‘* What a capital classical reader it would make for beginners in French ! ’’—Boston Daily Advertiser: 
“The book will certainly create a demand for others of the same sort.’’—Brooklyn Times. 


CONTES TIRES DE SHAKESPEARE. 


D’aprés I’ Anglais de Charles et Mary Lamb. 
Par T. T. 


One 


TIMAYENIS. 


Volume, Ii2mo, net, 81.00. 


M. Timayenis, the author of a number of popular books and the director of the New York School 
of Languages, gives in this volume a French translation of Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ especially adapted to the use of students. It isa book for every-day use, which not 
only exercises the student in his French, but presents at the same time his Shakespeare and his Lamb. 
The translation is free and easily read. It is, in brief, a model reader for all who read or are learning 


to read French. 


Correspondence solicited, 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


ooks Only. 
Sarnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Baruaes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.”’— 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, ms m2 
Me., Brooklyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, N. Y., 
Paterson, N. J.. and elsewhere. Their reputation 
— seen in the following extracts : 

“The plan of the book is excellent.”—Academ 

“* Masterpieces of Science and Art.’’ — New 
School Journal. 

“ Illustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 
comprehensive.’’—Chicago Interior. 

“ Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.’”’— 
Education 


“In the front rank of practical school books.’’— 
New England Journal of Education. 
*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
A. S. BARNES & ©O., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


York 


MONROE'S INE WW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Th *s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


$i0 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘ 
Publish the following text-books : 

MODERN STEAM ENGINES. An Elementary 
Treatise on the Steam Engine. By JosHua Rose, 
M.E. Illustrated by 400 Engravings. 4to, $6.00. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT. By 
JosHuA Rose, M.E. 330 Engravings. 8vo, $4.00. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINIST. By 
JosHUA Rose, M.E. 350 Engravings. Thirteenth 
Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM AND THE 
MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION. By Wm. 
FAIRBAIRN. Illustrated, 12mo, $2.50. 

A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS: Their 
Strength, Construction, and Economical Working. 

~~ R. WILSON. 12mo, $2.50. 

TABLES OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAL- 
YSIS. With an introductory Chapter on the Course 
of Analysis. By Prof. H. Witt. Third American 
Edition, from the Eleventh German Edition. Ed- 


ot by MCKEAN. 12mo, $2.25. 

SMITH. A Manual of Political Economy. By E. 
PESHINE SMITH. 12mo, $1.25. 

WILSON. First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Prof. W. D. W1Lson, Cornell Univ. 12mo, $1.50. 
te Our Catalogue of Practical and Scientific 

Books, % pages, 8vo, and our other Catalogues and 

Cirewars, the whole covering every branch of Science 

applied to the Arts, sent free of postage to any one in 

any part of the world who will furnish his ress. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


S.S. HAMILL, 
159 224 Street, Chicago, Lil., 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SEOOND « "JULY 18th, 1887: 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CoLurer, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 81.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Comp ent Transfer Pictures in 
brightdesigns. 10c. Gum 00., Brooklyn, N.¥. 


Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices, They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 

stage, and especially at the outset. 
or 


catalogue an rticulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Ch: o Agency, 7 Park St., Bostoo, Mass. 


79 ABASH AVENUE. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Untest -- The Best. 


peyunow 
n 


pted to any series of 


Geographies. 
uo 


A PUB peO[Od 


“pe 


Prepared expressly for schoo! 


use and ada’ 
‘soqouy g9 x 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. Boye. Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Modern Speller, 


160 pp., boards. A new book ona new plan, 
adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maw Geographies, 
Latin, Venable's Algebea, 


PROVEN! 


That there isa demand for periodical supplementary 
reading for schools. 


PROVEN! 
That three grades of monthly magazines will_be sub- 
scribed for in large quantities by schools and school 
children in all parts of the country. 


PROVEN! 


That the boys and girls and their teachers know the 
difference between inferior, trashy literature, and 
stories and sketches by the best authors. 


PROVEN! 


That the schools and the children are going to be 
supplied hereafter with canrete and wholesome 
reading, to supplement their textbooks, and at a 
very low price. 


PROVEN! 


That the Primary Reader, the Intermediate Reader, 
and the Grammar School Reader can be published at 
a nominal price, and be made to pay by containin 
only the best literature of their several grades, w 
illustrated, 

These were first in 
ber last, and have already justified their unde ing 

THEY ARE A SUCCESS. 


Subscriptions may be made for any number of 
copies at the following rates : 

Primary and Intermediate, each 32 pages and 
cover, masseesunety illustrated, three cents 
copy; 25 copies (the same or different) 70 cents ; 
50 copies, $1.25 ; 75 copies, $1.70; 100 copies or 
more, two cents per copy. . 

Grammar School, large quarto, 48 pages and 
cover, richly illustrated, 15 cents per copy; 10 
copies, $1.00; 25 copies, $2.00; 100 copies or more, 
7% cents per copy, 

Ten copies of each are — ina year, (monthly 
from September to June 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


Teachers are particularly invited to send for 
samp es. 

The Grammar School Reader affords a most valu- 
able supply of entertaining sketches in history, biog- 
raphy, science, and literature, at a remarkably low 


Jigure. 
Among the contributors to the first three numbers, 
are the well-known names of 
MARGERY DEANE, CHARLES R. TALBOT, 
KATE GANNETT WELLS, ERNEST INGERSOLL, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, ELLA FARMAN, 
BENJ. VAUGHAN ABBOTT, MARGARET EYTINGE, 
AMANDA B. HARRIs, MARY J. SAFFORD, M.D. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 

And many others. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Boston: 30 Franklin Street. 
Chicago: 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS; 
Huxtiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevonws’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Wental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry fur Home and so 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, >. « 

ay’s Psychology, cs, etics, 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 
(4 vols. ready) 
Ireland’s Pocket Classica) Dictionary, - - .50 
Kiemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 


Le Due’s Learning to Draw. = Lilus - « 2,00 
Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . 50 
How Should | Pronounce, 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 


Putnam’s Hints for Home 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vois.), T5e. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 3.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~~ 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - «= «= 4,75 
The Science Series vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 


. | to 10 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 
Caught Napping 


Most charming operetta. The music is highly 
commended, and the plot well made and interest- 
ing. King and Queen Somnambulo, Dr. Buddah 
Po, Plump, Princesses and Princes, and, of course, 
Santa Claus, make up a pleasing variety of merry 
characters, and have the usual Xmas joys. 
(30 cents, $3.00 per dozen). 
King Winter By L. O. Emerson. The 
Kriya takes the Christmas revels into his own 
hands ; and his faithful Kinder-Choruses, his friend, 
the Queen of Slumberland, some fairies, Mirth, 
Love, Hope, and Joy old “Santa,” and others, 
bring out a splendid festival. Very good music, 


Christmas Gift 


y Macy, and the 
30 
Message of Christmas 
are two bright operettas that were successful iast 
year, and will bear many repetitions. 
(12 ets.,) 


Birthday of Our Lord {} x: 


bel, is a SERVICE for CHRISTMAS Day, or CHuRIst- 
MAS SUNDAY, well constructed, and containing 
recitations and songs. 


Xmas Carols and Anthems in quantity are 
found among the Octavo Music of Ditson & Co., at 5 


For Musical Xmas presents, Music Boxes, 
Violins, Banjos, Guitars, Zithers, etc., etc., 
visit or send to J. C. HAYNES & C@. (branch 
store of Ditson & Co.), 33 Court Street, Boston. 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - §% .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 

Kellerman’s Elements of 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - - 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, each - 26 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - - = 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont, 
An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 


French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
»stpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


188 pp. Sent by mail 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Plaee, New York City. 


A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 

‘6 Essays and Postscripts on Elecution.’ 

Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
ing and Speaking.—EnglishPronunciation.—English Pho- 
netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 
Language.—The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument ot 
Speech ,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting Reading — 
Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects and 
Impediments of Speech. — Orthography. — Visibility of 
Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers. — Oratory 
and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.—A Shadow- 


Class of Students. 
stpaid. Address the Publisher, 


Cloth, $1.25, 
EDGAR S. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course ei Mental and 
2: Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and rigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, -  - - $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, - 2.50 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, 3.50 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 
System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, - 1 
“Appendixes to Ditto (L., Il., and 111.) 
8vo, cloth, 
Textbook of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth. 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


eow 


af Geography” ? 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Ped 
evnnati Public Schools. 
school education. For Normal 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. 
Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


Desi 
elementary principle of mechanical drawing. 


wing. 
One vol., 16mo, 121 pages, 


in connection with any system of 
Illustrated, 


Constructive Drawing, with ems. Preceded 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Sept. Isr. 


By Emerson E. Wuirs, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
At —— and practical discussion of the science and art of 
; . hools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


By Franx Axzorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


ed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
Part I., Geometrical Dra 


wing, with problems. Part 
by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 36 cents, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Riu 


C. F. STEARNS, WN. E. Agent, 8 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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i ited by Prof. C. F. Hines, Ph.D., Dickinson College, | ee 
Pa. 8v0, $1.50. 
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